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EDUCATORS SEE 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 
HOPE FOR PEACE 


Teachers, It Is Said, Must 
Believe in Ideals, Then 
Give Them to Pupils 
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EDINBURGH GROUPS | 
' ADOPT RESOLUTIONS 


Conscription of Wealth in 


~ War and Crusade Against 
Illiteracy Favored 


—_—— 


By Special Cable 

EDINBURGH, July 25—The World 
Federation of Education Associations 
passes into the final stages of the 
conference with plenary sessions to- 
day gnd Monday. Resolutions are_ 
pouring into the sifting committee 
from the different groug meetings 
and action will be started on them 
this afternoon. The resolutions gen- 
erally call for a revision of text 
books, the addition of new ones, the | 
observance of good-wi!l days, the ex- 
change of students and teachers, in- | 
ternational correspondence among 
school children, co-operation with in- 
ternational groups to stamp out il-' 
literacy, conscription of wealth. in 
war, ratification of the World Court, | 
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COL. ANDREWS — 
HAS FREE HAND 
IN DRY CRUSADE 


| President Would Take Pro- 


hibition From Domain 
of Politics 
aa BR 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 
CALLS'FOR ABLE MEN 


Mr. Coolidge Says Time Is 
Unripe for Tariff Revision 
—Sees_Coal Peace 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass., July 25 (4) 
—President Coolidge believes pro- 
hibition enforcement should be di- 
vorced from politics ard is deter- 
mined to give Lieut.-Col. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury a free hand in the selec- 
subordinates and in 
carrying on warfare against rum- 
runners and bootleggers. 

Furthermore the President is of 
the opinion that the shipping board 
has authority to sell ships for scrap- 
ping, although he realizes there may 
be a legal barrier of which he is not 
aware. He’is also definitely opposed 
to revision of the tariff at this time. 

In addition to these conclusions, 
reached as he starts the second 
month of his vacation here, Mr. 


the outlawry Of war, the codification | 
of international law, the establish- | 
ment of a permanent secretariat of | 


Coolidge is confident that anthracite 
operators and miners will agree on 


the federation and the adoption of 
the Herman-Jordan peace plan, 


Last evening another public mass | 


meeting of world educators was held 
in Usher Hall. At this meeting Omar 
Bey, Minister of Education in Egypt, 
said: “We venture to think that the 
relations between the various nations 
should be based on principles more 
worthy of mankind. The conduct of 
nation toward nation should not be 
less human than that of man toward 
man. 
Peace Ideals in Schools 


“Just as the law courts by exercise 


of reason adjudicate the rights of 
individuals so the rights of nations 
shoujd be adjudicated in a similar 
nantier. Just as the younger or 
weaker. member of a family is often 
the object of special care so should 
the younger or weaker member of 
the +rotherhood of- nations be the 


object of special-care and assistance. | 


“As to the best methods-of intro- 
ducing these ideals into the schools 
I am of opinion that, first and fore- 
most, such ideals should be thor- 
oughly believed by the _ teachers 
themselves. They would then be 
transmitted from the teachers to the 
pupils, just as naturally as water 
runs from a high to a low level.” 

Race Superiority Condemned | 


Prof. Georg Kerchensteiner of the 
University of Munieh expressed the 
hope that as nations had been drawn 
together externally by natural 
science they would also be drawn 
together internally by the “spirit of 
human brotherhood.” That was de- 
elared to be the chief task of the 
world educators. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan of New 
York condemned the doctrine of ra- 
cial superiority and charged that it 
was deliberately “instilled in the 
minds of the young” by exponents of 
a selfish nationalism, already con- 
demned by the conscience of the 


world. He called upon the federa- | 


tion to 8 Wbstitute for that doctrine 
the gospel of interdependence. 


Other speakers were Colonel Mit- 
chell, secretary of the 


Ali, representing the Internationai 
Moral Education Congress at Luck- 


now; Phya Bharata, a member of the | 
Government of Siam; Bishop Motoda | 


of fhe Education Department in 


Tokyo and Prof. H. Sasaki of Tokyo i 


Teachers’ College. 


Yesterday et a complimentary din- 


ner to Dr. Augustus O. Thomas bv 
Rephael Herman of Washington an 
explanation was given of the federa- 
tion peace plan. 

MacDonald Favers Plan 


Ramsay MacDonald spoke and 
said: “My sympathies. are strongly 
with this plan. 
endowments be placed in the hands 
of living men, not in sheltered com- 
mittees. The federation peace pian 
is not propaganda for peace, but the 


inculeation of human good will in | 
Nations will not secure | 
peace by merely desiring it. To se- | 


all nrankind. 


cure peace is to make the atmos- 


phere and temper of peace an every- | 
day habit of the mind of every na- | 


tion. We politicians must work with 
materials modeled by educators. 
Yours is the majcr responsibiiity 
for peace, not ours.” 
Yesterday afternoon 
group of international relations, 
James H. Hudson said: “The pre- 
vention of war is the most urgent of 
ali immediate aims to which hu- 
manity must adress itself. If the 
eivilization of which we are mem- 
bers is to be saved from disaster, an 
educational system which 
this central fact of the present sit- 
uation in which we live is not de- 
serving of the name.” 
tional “prevention of war above all 
others should become the prime con- 


before the 


sideration of the teachers of this | 


generation, and thereby of children 
who will make citizens of the next. 


Little else matters, if this does not | 


matter.” 


Carnegie | 
United Kingdom Trust; O. R. Yusuf | 


| suggest that the | 


ignores | 


The educa- | 


| 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DRIVE. 


FOR VACCINATION CHALLENGED 


Medical Liberty League Protests to the Drailenk ond 


Directors Against “Misleading Statements” of Cham- 


. 


Motorcar Accessory 


Supplies Fresh Milk 


Special Corrcepondence 
Sioux Falls, S. D.. July 22 
OURISTS visiting the Black 
AL Hills «wcd other picturesque 
parts of South Dakota appear to 
vie with each other in producing 
the strangest “outfit” for traveling. 

W. L. Stearns, a California man, 
has arrived with a goat as part 
of his equipment. “A goat cuts 
living expenses,” Mr. Stearns con- 
tends. “It means a daily supply 
of fresh milk whenever the tourist 
desires to stop.” 

According to Mr. Stearns, the 
transporting of the “poor man’s 
cow’ enables him to churn his own 
butter and make Dutch cheese and 
sour milk pancakes and ice cream, 
etc., on the premises, the “prem- 
ises” in his case being the spot 
where he goes into camp for the 
night. 


BRITISH RUBBER 
CURB PROTESTED 


| 


American Manufacturers 
Object: te the Scheme to 
Restrict Output 


LONDON, July 25 (4)—aAlanson B. 
Houghton, United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain, acting wnder_in- 
structions from -the State Depart- 
ment, has presented to the Foreign 
Secretary, Austen .Chantberlain, the 
| protests of American rubber manu- 
facturers at the scheme for restric- 
tion.of raw rubber -production in ‘the 
British colonies. 

Since the scheme is one of colonial, 
not imperial legislation, Mr. -Cham- 
berlain has referred the protest to 
the Colonial Office, where it is being 
given -consideration: * 

It is doubtful whether the Colonial 
Office can’ reath a decision by Atgust 
.1, as the American. buyers’ desire. 


of a new ‘quarter for the fixing of 
/restriction of rwhber exports. 

| Prior*to the presentation of* this 
| Drotest by Mr. Houghton, .repre- 
_Sentatives of American rubber inter- 
'ests had explained their attitude to 
the Secretary of State, F. B. Kellogg. 


at Washington,-and-to the British 


INCOME PUBLICITY commercial. attaché there. 


REPEAL IS SOUGHT 


of the income tax law will be sought 
by Reed Smoot (B8.), Senator from 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, at the next ses- 
sion. 

“? have never been able to see 
where any good came from making 
tax returns public.” he said. “On 


ecrupulous competitors can cause @ 
great deal of trouble if granted the 
privilege,” 


It is ynderstood that Mr. Houghtan 


| outlined to Mr. Chamberlain the ex- 
itent ofé 

SALT LAKE CITY, July 25 (®)—|U 
Modification of the publicity clause | 


the tubber-industry in- the 
nited States and emphasized the 
unemployment that might result..in 
that industry if further restrictions 
‘of raw rubber output necessitated 
additional curtailment 6f tire manu- 
| facturing in America. | 


| Law Modification Asked 7 
| WASHINGTON, July 25 ()The 


the other hand I can see where un- | Secretary ,of State, Frank. B. .Kel-/| the 


: 


logg. has cabled Alanson 'B..Hough- 


ten at London “for h‘z information,” 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 8) 


This is the date of the commeébcing 


ber's Official Organ, ‘Current Affairs’ 


Any open’ Tetter protesting agaftfist’~ 
/@ scare story publishéd in Current, 


Affairs, the official sorgan of the 


Boston Chamber of © Commerce, 
headed: “Smalipox in- Beeston? 


Chamber Urges More General’ Vac- 
cination—Offers Assistance to Busi- 
ness Firms,” has been sent ta the 
president and board of directors of 
the chamber by Henry D. Nunn, gen- 
eral counsel of the Massachusetts 
Medical Liberty League. 

The letter said: 

“The official organ of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Current Affairs, 
‘for July 20, published a. full-page 
article, sponsored by your commit- 
,tee on public health and sanitation, 
| declaring that there is danger of a 
| smalipox epidemic in Boston; dog- 
'matically asserting that ‘vaccina- 
| tion can be relied upon to prevent 
| its occurrence here,’ and offering 
| assistance to business firms to in- 
|duce their employees to be inocu- 
lated. 

“Your committee\.admittedly took 
its. cue from Dr. F. X. Mahoney, 
,health commissioner of the City of 
| Boston, who so little trusts one, or 
even a.few vaccinations to protect 
| him from smallpox, that he has been 
, Vaccinated more than 138 timrs, ac- 
‘cording to a statement credited 
‘him by a local newspaper. 
| “Believing that a body so repre- 
| sentative of all shades of opinion as 
‘the Chamber of Commerce would 
|readily accept and publish in its 
paper, a fair and comprelensive 
criticism of the astounding adven- 
ture-of its committee, we submitted 
such a criticism last Wednesday to 
the editor of -Currént Affairs. He 
Said that he would endeavor to get 
a decision in the “matter that after- 


to get a decision, we have finaly 
-come to the conclus.on that further 
efforts in that direction would be 
a waste of -time. 
 * Only Two. Cases This Year 
'* “Tt is no more true that there is 


’ 
’ 


+ denger of a small pox epidemic in | 


| Boston, than it is true that there is: 


| danger of an epidemic of,any other 
supposedly. contagious disease; far 
less in fact’ than of several such 
| diseases.which are actually more or 
| tess ‘prevalent in Boston at this very 
time. Smallpox, on the other hand 


i8.not prevalent in Boston, and has— 


not been for many a year. 


“There have been just two cases | 


reported’.as smallpox in Massachu- 
setts” this -year to July 20, and 
neither. of these cases was in Bos- 
ton, ‘ior. was either of them fatal. 
But .during-the same time, hundreds 
of. sof sdveral diseases equally 
as contagious as smallpox, and on 
the average far more fatal, were 
reported weekly by the state health 
department, a considerable propor- 
tion of which were in Boston. 

“If ‘the Chamber of Commerce 
‘wahts to sponsor a campaign among 
employers of labor to “put over” the 
yaccination of employees by mass 
drives, well and’ good; but let the 
thing be done without misleading 
statements and headlines. A _ pos- 
sthility.of @ smallpox epidemic is one 
thing; “ er” of a smallpox. epi- 
demic is. jnite another. It is not fair 
to empl6¥ers, or to employees to give 
it-prestige of the Chamber of 
Commerce loose. statement 
that there is danger of a smalipox 


(Continued on Page 3, Cotumn 1) 


SHIP. COMPANY 
DENIES MAKING 
EXCESS PROFITS 
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Answer Filed to Govern- 


ment’s. $11,000,000 Suit— 
“Coiiter Action Taken 
PHILADELPHIA, July 25 (#)- 
, Compete denial of Government 
| charges that it had received an ex- 
cess of upwards of $11,000,000 in war- 
| time contracts, was filed.in the Fed- 
etal District Court today by the Betb- 
lIehem. Ship Corporation, Limited. 
The Government is seeking to re- 
cover the alleged excess from the 
| Bethlehem Ship Corporation, Bethle- 
| hem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem 


| Steel Company, Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation, and 


filed April 17. 

The Government charged that the 
defendants made false representa- 
tions as to fhe costs of vessels built 
_ by them and that the dual relations 
‘of Charles M. Schwab, as director- 
igeneral of the Emergency Fleet 
| Corporation and as head of the Beth- 

lehem Steel concerns,-gave him a 
| dominating position over the officials 
of the fleet corporation in charge of 
| Shipbuilding. The Government al- 
'leged that Mr. Schwab had the right 
| to discharge any subordinate offic'al 


| carry out his command. 

| Theday the suit was filed here, the 
ethlehem interests entered suit in 
Fried York against the Enmiergency 
| $99 claimed as a balance due on ac- 
,count of ship construction ‘work 
| during and just.after the war. 

| \ The answer filed today states that 
'Mr. Schwab. became director-genéral 
of the fleet corporation at the urgent 


B 


' 


others, and after he had objected to 
/accepting the appofntment because 
| he felt he could be of more service 
as head of thé Bethlehem enterprises 
and because ile could not entirely di- 
vest himself. of his relations with 
Bethlehem. The answer includes a 
Jetter requesting that other fleet offi- 
cers.act in place of Schwab in mat- 
ters betwéen, the fleet corporation 
and the Bethlehem steel concerns. 


‘UNIFORM SPEED LAW 
| FOR ENTIRE NATION 
DRAWN BY EXPERTS 


ATLANTIC ‘OITY, July 25 (Spe- 
cial)—-Speed limits for automobiles 
which every. section of the country 
will be asked to. adopt have been 


decided up#i hy the committee on 
uniformity of laws of thé national 
conference on .street and highway 
safety, hére. ‘ : 

The speed limits said to be “rea- 
sonable and ordinarily safe” are 35 
miles an honr in the open country, 
20.miles‘an hour in residence dis- 
tricts, 15 miles an hour in the busi- 
hess districts, 10 milés an hour pass- 


intersections, and four miles an-hour 
crossing sidewalks to or from alleys 
or private driveways. 

The committee and three others of 
the conference are formulating stand- 
ard traffic jaws and regulations with 
Special views.to eliminating the in- 
creasing number of automobile mis- 
haps. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. , 


1 


Union | 
Iron Works Company. The suit was | 


leet Corporation to recover $9,744,- | 


‘requests of President Wilson and | 
noon. After many subsequent efforts | . 


ing. schools and crossing’ railroad. 


Pacific Conneit Poten Need - 
of Respect for Racial Dignity 


: 
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HONOLULU, 


T. H., July 15+ (By 


'a close here ‘last night, after plans 
had been approved to make the work 
of the institute permanent. At 


_public, representatives of most of 
the countries included in the gath- 
ering summarized what they held to 
have been its chief contributions. 
/ Most of them expressed confidence 
that future sessions of the institute 
would prove of even greater value 
than the one which has just come to 
a close. 


The Institute adjourned without 
adopting either resolutions or ap- 
iproving findings. Its committee on 
| findings, 
diverse viewpoints which have been 
presentd during the two weeks of 
active discussion, felt it unwise to 
attempt to present any statements 
as representative of the unanimous 
opinion of the members. 

Publication of Proceedings 

“There wa 
| H. B. Gregory, director of the Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, .who acted as 
\chairman of the committee on find- 


. |ings, “that the committee might ar-| 
°' of the fleet corporation who. did not tive at certain general conclusions | " In the last place, Dr. Wilbur stated 
| that the members of.the first insti- 

‘tute could 
i there are important experiments in 
| racial intermingling and similar sub- | 


/jects.actually under \way in various 


which might be used as the sense of 

| the institute. Many thought this un- 
| desirable from the first) an. the com- 
| mittee has found it impossible even 
if #t were desirable. There is no 
‘common agreement as to what the 
‘facts actually are in these flelds in 
which our discussion has centered. 
| And the interpretation of the al- 
|-leged facts has differed with our 
| various racial, national, and organi- 
| zational connnections.” 

The fact that the institute ad- 
journed without adopting formal 
“findings” does not mean that it 
failed to make a positive contribution 
‘to the understanding of Pacific 
situations and issues, Several . pub- 
lications are promised. for the future, 
giving the principal contents of the 
sessions or dealing in detail with 
‘some of ‘the. separate problems 


opened up. And none of the mentbers. 


will return to their homelands with- 
out carrying with them new knowl- 
edge of what is taking place in the 
Pacific basin, and what bids fair to 
take place in the years immediately 
ahead. 4S eS 
Dr. Wilbur’s Summary 

Dr. Ray Lyman ;Wilbur, chairman 
of the institute, mentioned sfx -mat+ 
ters as having, for him, chief promi- 
nence in his thought at the close ol 
the» Honolulu sessions. Speaking at 
the closing meeting, Dr. Wilbur 
placed the report of the mass educa- 
Aion movement in China, led by Y. C, 
James Yen, as the most important 
i;constructive effort toward the making 
of a better world brought to the atten- 
tion of the institute. There will be 
few of the members who will not long 
remember vividly Mr. Yen’s account 
of the way in which 3,000,000 Chinese 
are being taught to read, and the 
‘promise which this movement car- 


| ries of reducing the rate of illiteracy 


in China by one-half within a gene- 
ration. 


Second in the important discov- 
“ae of the institute, Dr. Wilbur 
placed the nationalism trend in 
China, with the new and vigorous 
pattitude of that nation toward the 


encroachments ef other states, Next! 


By, PAUL HUTCHINSON 
Managing Editor of the Christian Century 
(to that the Stanford president said 


Mail)—The first session of the In-. 
| stitute of Pacific Relations came to | 


(of immigratoin problems 
the | 
final meeting, which was open to the | 


| port, 


after wrestlin with the. 
8 ‘news which present cable rates hold | 


‘to a minimum. 


a mild hope,” said Dr. 


; 
; 


ete Educational Progress and Immigration Ques-: 
| tion Outstanding at Honolulu: Sessions | 


ee ae 


that he was carrying home the con- 
viction of a need for a better basis 
of information for the understanding | 
and for | 
legislation having in any way to do. 
with the transfer of populations. 
Channel of Publicity 

As a fourth contribution of the 
institute Dr. Wilbur named the dis- 
closure of-the need for better chan- 
nels of publicity between the various 
Pacific nations. Frederick M. Daven- 


Representative. in Congress 
from New York, had previously em- 


phasized the same need, suggesting | 


that the naval wireless might be em- | 
ployed to increase the transfer of | 


In all the countries about the Pa- 
cific Dr. Wilbur pointed out that 
there has been a marked growth of 
racial consciousness, with an ac- 


companying development of nation- | 


alism. This condition is as charac- 
teristic of the white as of the col- 
ored pe ples, and is at the bottom of 
on2 of the problems with which 
‘hose concerned for ‘the peace of the 
Pacific mus*. decal. 


zo home knowing thal 


| parts of the Pacific. Those who will 
approach these experiments with 
open thought may. find in them many 
‘clues already emerging 4s to what 


'the social future of this vast area is | 


to be. : 
Value of Personal Contacts 


To the list of the chairman other 
‘members of the institute would prob- 
lably add’ other factors. Among the 
| first of these’ would be the value of 
personal contacts. between the rep- 
‘resentativés 6f so many nations. 
| There were lines of distinction in the 
_Honolulu meeting. between members 
'from Australia and. members from 
New Zealatid, betweem members from 
China and members from Japan, and 
of course between members from the 
Ocecident and. members from .the 
| Orient. But none went away with- 
out feeling the intellectual and moral 
strength shown in all. the groups, | 
“To some westerners the institute 
will stand in memory as the place 
in which they, for the -first time, 
| recognized clearly the right of east- 
erners to a place of equality in the 
discussion of the world’s most per- 
plexing problems. 

Some members of the institute are 
also carrying away a sense of the 
reality of the liberal movement in 
Japan. A good deal has’ been sa‘d 
about this movement in recent yéars, 
but. without carrying deep conviction 
in the West. At Honolulu Japanese 

liberalism ‘found its fhcarnatfon— 
partictlarly among the younger men 
in the Japanese. group. 


Liberalism in Japan 


These men—some of them teach- 


ers in imperial universities, some in, 
government service, some in social 
agencies—.were found to be looking 
at national and: international. prob 
lems from approximately the same 
viewpoint as that of western lib- 
erals. These Japanese liberals cam 
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| - Will Co-operate 


’ 
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' 
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‘not well 
by Frank O. Lowden, one-time Gov- | 
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Philadeitphia; Alfred 


LOWDEN DIFFERS| 
WITH OBSERVERS 


y 


Sees Clear Road Ahead, 
Hawever, If Agriculture > 


ON FARM SURVE 


-_-- 


™~ 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
(Special)—A. warning 
on. the farm” 


Pa., July 
that. “all 
wes voiced 


ernor of Illinois, before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation here 
Thursday night in what many dele- 
gates said was one of the most strik- 
ing addresses delivered before the 
co-operatives meeting here. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Lowden made it clear 
throughout his address that he was 
not in complete accord with official 
and, unofficial observers who hold 
that the farmer is riding on a wave 
of prosperity that is sweeping the 
agricultural regions of the United 
States. 

Mr. Lowden, however, voicing a 
plea for and foreseeing co-operative 
organizations among farmers, pre- 
' dicted that the next decade or so will 
see a striking readjustment of things 
in favor of the farmer, this, in turn 
to be followed by an increase’in the 
‘cast .of-living to the so-called con- 
'gumer class. . 

Mr. Lowden said it is the opinion 
of men who have made an exhaustive 
‘study of the situation that agricul- 
ture is in a serious plight owing to 
the great disparity between the prices 
of the things the farmer has to sell 
and.the things he has to buy. 


Crop Figures Mislead 
“Competition in determining 
price of. commodities,” he said, “has 
peither the potency nor the uni- 
| yersality once assigired to it. We. are 
coming’ to learn that unrestricted 
competition is but a form of war- 


fare, and it has been found to entail 
losses to society far beyond the ben- 
efits it has conferred.” 

*Mr. Lowden then showed that fig- 
ures on production and crops fre- 
| quently proved misleading, and that 


the 


“returns were often not in.» propor- | 
tion to the size of yields. The blame, : 


|he said, rests-necessarily in the 
| method of disposal. 
| “Something ‘is. wrong with: our 
|gméthods of marketing when the ag- 
| gregate money. value of a. larger 
| crop of a’ prime necessity is smaller 
‘than the. value of a smaller crop,” 
| he continued. “There are untold 
| thousands of men, women and chil- 
| dren who need more cotton to clothe 
| them than is produced in thé world 
today. To say, therefore; that 12,- 
400,000 bales of -cotten..are worth 
more than 13,000,000 bales is to con- 
demn’a system of marketing which 
so measures value; a 
“No one, I think, who has observed 
the course;of events in tie, last few 
years will deny. that agricuture is 
sadly out of gear with the other parts 
of the (economic) structure.. 1, for 
one, do not believe that. it can regain 
its rightful place in this highly or- 
ganized world except: through or- 
ganization of itself.” 


’ SImitate Other Industries ; 


After. stating that “organization is 
the mest powerful factor’.in» human 
progress” but that “the farmer. alone 
has heen the last to realize it,” he as- 
serted. ‘that ‘wherever indifferently 
directed movements of co-operation 
were formed the farmers soon found 
that ‘other benefits ware derived, in 
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a new wage scale and is. convinced it 
would be a mistake for the Govern- 
ment to take any hand in tae situa- 
tion. 

Reorganization Problems 


The opinion of the President with 
regard to prohibition - enforcement 
has been outlined at the summer 
White House at a time when Colonel 
'Andrews is having difficulty in 
‘carrying into effect. his plang of re- 
| organizing the prohibition service on 
8. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 


| WASHINGTON, July 25—Modifi- 
'cation of the reorganization plan of 
federal prohibition enforcement has 
caused an extension of the date 
originally set for its inception, Aug. 
1, and it is expected that the new 
arrangement will be put into opera- 
tion about Sept. 1, Garrard P. Win- 
ston, acting Secretary of the Treas- 
'ury, announced today. “The addi- 
‘tional time will permit the depart- 
/ment.to complete the tentative dé-— 
‘tails so that the machinery may op- 
erate smoothly from the start,” he 
| added. 

Stressing the fact that the selec- 
‘tion of the 24 federal enforcement 
‘district administrators was a mat- 
ter of great importance, Mr. Winston 
| said that a thorough survey of the 
| fleld with: a view to the selection of 
the. best available material was 
being made. 

: Piecemeal Plan Opposed 

It was also found that it was more 
desirable to put the plan into effect 
as a whole throughout the country 
instead of one district ata time. 

“It is proposed to gnnounce the 
names of the new administrators 
when all, or nearly all,. have been 
selected,’ Mr. Winston said. “Under 
each administrator there will be a 
group head where practicable in 
every judicial district and located in 
the same city as the United States 
| Attorney with whom he will co-oper- 
ate in the enforcement of the law. 
Under this administrator the group 
| head will be responsible for enforce- 
ment in his district. 

“A few changes have beep in the 
alignment of some of the districts, 
the original intention having been to 
‘have all districts conform to the 
boundaries of the federal judictal 
districts, so that each administrator 
, could co-operate directly, with ene 
United States District Attorney. It 
will be necessary now where changes 
have been made for the administra- 
tor to work with two or more ais- 
trict attorneys. 

“The changes were made for ad- 
ministrative reasons, it having been 
found, for instance, that railroad con- 
nections were better under the new 
alignment, and in some cases the 
flow of liquor was the deciding fac- 
tor. The changes were recommended 
/ by D. H. Blair, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue.” 

Simultaneously with the ‘issuance 
of Mr. Winston's statement, Lieut.- 
Col. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, gave out 
a letter in which he said the present 
organization would continue to func- 
tion as it is during the process of 
reorganization. 
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War has already been practicalfy }the shores of the Indian atts It requested by the Commonwealth of Stitute -sessiom. Mas. done much to the et es ee gee ae dite | In O ‘sy a a 

restored. Besides this the restora- | was inevitable. he said. that thev | Massachusetts, the flour to be used | Pring abs t suc ‘solutions. But there | independen a 4 ‘sat 1 7 a 

tion of natural resources and funda-| should eventually “short-circuit” |during the winter in the various in-| is a géperat hat, while the | atations announced a retail cyt to , 7 

mental wealth of the nations, “has|the noute by which they reached |stitytions of the State. Scores of New | MRA sumnethton beans toh ae ed 20 cents. 5.8500 tae ‘ 

been fairly quick.” In such matters, | ; . ine , ills | Porn em Sree em 
q pALeT#, these regions and reopen the Medi- ‘England agents of western flour mills | building of taterhational waGeratend. | — 
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he said Europe shows..an ‘fextrar . ~ ¢ , 
p n ~ yterranean routes instead of continu-tare<preparing samples and prices to|: 304 that it set under motion a| PERSONAL ~ / 


ordinary resiliency.”. “What then,” ing to follow the round about route |submit to the State officials. Prices o 3 
he asked, “is holding back» the: yia-the Cape of Good Hope. ‘as quoted today are about $1 pee) ee er yong: a "sag shed STATIONERY 
progress of economic recovery?” | The British conquest of India, the barrel less than last February, when | ? CFSE, SISSS IR LEO TUSUES, 


Dr. Gay mentioned five important! colomization of Australia and New/ the State last requested bids. At‘that | ) 4 200 Printed Sheets 
— — sre ypinen “an Zealand all aided the movement, he time, all proposals were rejected ow- | yer oS ge 100 Miele Ghana $ a 
the first place, aithoug Ulation ; continued, as did the transformation ‘ing to high prices. . ERV | >. s 
= been perce Feig total + semen tk 8,/of Japan to a modein power.) 'Then| Since February, the State has SERVIC EXPANDED sche ps +a ROR ne - a 
the most energetic age grPup 8as| came the Suez Canal to stimulate} bought its flour in small lots, as | “Grade White Bond P | a 
been depleted and the deficit made} Mediterranean commerce by sea and| actually needed, at a large saving| a eee ee ee neon IN @t eavte ond tan of cvelae tana tack 
up in increased numbers in the age ‘the Bagdad rail project to stimulate | tb the State, because\of the wide | S1¢® Mieailel BAS, Will is NOW |} Bhue Ink. send $1.00 cast cock: 
groups of dependents. Secondly, | by land, together with all the motor | fluctuations in, price since that time. : aia, ‘the ei Biocklebenk’s Olan rode Seeett at Dewver. ane eenth.ed 
there has been a great diversion of | transportation projects of various| Contfact ‘business is ysually placed yer wilt ioetehaa their ihe ape | Wash., D. C.,. afd 20 gente -< 
capital and energy. sorts near the Mediterranean coast) at a relatively low figure and pro- sailings from India to Boston and | - 486 Newtonville pia Bo 4 M 
Losses. Through Deflation’ —°* @nd Mesopotamia which have devel- tects the buyer against advances in other Atlantic ports from monthly | Newtonville, Mass. 


— - the.open market. .., 
Thirdly, the: middie and laboring | °POd Since the World War. Samples will be-forwarded with 


classes -who gained by  increaséd | Development of Resources each bid and the state officials will 


— = ages ae cage ag As a further spur came the simul-| thoroughly test each one, by analy- | d Me Bk & ie Oe a, . + 
whole been handicapped in the post- Z ds are | ~? , . ty &) ek 
war period by deflation. so that there | t22€0US development of natural re alte hagas. When the hen ee : | S . a1) OWnerTS wit out num CYT Ve 
hasbeen a large diminution of pur- 5°Urces in the area, such as the oil | og which ave Saad ntony re. | 
chasing power. Market ‘organization and cotton industries, and the devel-: Cake te the ren will be selected and . 2 a e 
athe aid tin bas alefed rile opment of em potical theores,| ihe contract tarded,daleverie reacned this record without spendin 
See es ote sees acta a falling of particularly the idea of nationality, | be spread out over a period of sev- ) ‘ , | 
“World adjustment ‘has got to be | Which spread from northern" Europe eral months. : ae ° bd 
a , _.... | first to the Near Eastern Christian | eA . ad Sin e O ad OF enn ne TE airs 
oS Pee yeas pS | peoples and more recently to Islamic RAIL PROJECT DISAPPROVED 0e 3 | T l 
EVENTS TONIGHT | Peoples such as the Turks, the Egyp-| | Was tagyeyatry ee ae See o> tomers | . i 
'tians, s. Mr. entative Tr ) : ¥ skes : ; 
arcneeen ee a a a -: . . Ask ‘any Willys-Knight: owner this exceptional engine efficiency 


Theat : : |added: Commerce Commission today by | . ‘y 
R. F matthe~Ngudevitte * & “The contemporary history of the | ¢*4miners recommended against the | a | what is his total mileage. Then is added another exclusive ad- 
ee tee Tees en tn ee hee Phuild aT saiies. hig aingred ae ¢ 3 ask him what has been his motor- = vantage—absolute lack of vibra- 
Photoplays special interest to Americans’ from | T°%¢ ‘9° 9U : | < y, i “maintenance cost, not per mile. tion, due to the Lanchester Bal- 


Fenway—"Paths to Paradise.” two points of. view: In the first] {"om Sweden to Agatha, both in| but per year. - * ancer. The Willys-Knight is the 


| ‘5e ue , 

= eta | place there are striking sim larities Maine. \ Doubt was expressed as | ~~, ' 
SUNDAY EVENTS” ‘of climate and products Between pAdeqaie. traffic. “The Bangor & y only automobile in the United 

ance of the eleventh anniversary of the | tMi8 area and certain parts of the | AToostWox Kallio), wach: serves rae ) | : 30,000," 40,000, 50,000 miles and — States equipped with this  de- 

epening of the World War with speakers United States. For example, -Cali- the same generat territory, , , 4 ' over. Not a day out of active vice 

representing many nations telling “Why I , to be in a position to. meet the traffic ct : oe 

“y owes Bg ee a pe tbhovece he Ah fornia . has a Mediterranean climate, tha pe ; , y service. Not a dollar for re- ' 

Teague of Nations,” Parkman Bandstand, while many of the climatic features = wa a — ; ? pairs A common ex erience That's why the Willys-Knight 

Boston Common. §: 18. of Egypt or Mesopotamia are to.be| Diamond and Jewelry. Brokers : er as Ne, Ka; hl gil 
Public Band Coneerts: Parkman Band-| found in the desert tates and the y , this, among W illys-Anight ous 80 amoot ¥, so 81 ently. 

Park, 2:30: Marine Park, $:36; Jamaica | Mexican border. a > MARKWELL | owhers, That's why it wears so everlast- 

Pond, 3:30; Everett Square. Hyde Park, “Secondly, there is the profound f | ingly — and why the Willys 

3:30; Revere. Beach,.3; Nantasket Beach, | a 7 7 ; Pkg ~ ," ‘ 

Sane 7; Raat iach, | 8; Riverside mene Bah 97) pe Bagge Bh oe & COMPANY - The sleeve-valve engine principle § Knight owner counts on one 
ecreation rounds, 730; “ellsmere | ”~ . » ; ; , : 

Park. 4: Woburn Parkway. 2 and going of immigrants has ly Suite 302, Citigene Nationa! Bank Bldg. se away we et reg it rt and three times as ong 

lere are no Vaives to grind. io as other cars. ‘ 


Carillon concert by Kamiel Lefevre of affected the home life of many 'Med- ““LOS ANGELES : wy A Dj : : P : 
Beigium, St. Stephen's Church, Cohasset, | iterranean countries while the recent rel. Vinten : | istinctive ump 


12:30 1:30. . 
| American Cance Association, Kasturn } United States immigration acts have ~— ty | ‘ 
vision: Conqmaion of forty- an-; set the stream of immigration from | I ' - eee , 
eT ae afternoon. thease countries flowing in new. .dit} .. F : ORI D A : that Suits Every Summer Costume ) 
. rections. AR ed 7 ' : - f : 
MONDAY EVENTS. - ae - | ) 
= os If Interested in the West. Coast : HE season’s most fashionable’ Pump : | : 


Massachusetts Reali Esjate Exchange: 


Aposton Mocological Club: Exhivition | . |. Write Us About Acreage presented ina variety of materials and 
od apna ga gee cuahiggs 8 ) M. C..POSS shades, that harmonize with and enhance st : . 
— |i aoe “~s nH. whiceges. the beauty of ever Patent leather, | 
THE | ASTERPIECES Ee ___ Sarasota, Fla. 5; Deauty of every costume. Patent leather, ‘ 
——_ , | (epee cs ema - white canvas; age grey, coppef: brown 4 | : —— 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | aes ? Son bo | and blonde satin. This Pump. appeals to : 
_ nae | es Four-cylinder models from $1295 to $1695. Six-cylinder medels 1845 te : 
MONITOR — SSS | ; women of good taste as much for its ‘naive und «i fame We ieats a eee forrest $2495 


te Jose ty: eee: Mier macs | i stg simplicity as for its high Coward quality! 
An Intemational Daltt Newsrarss — | ; ; . 3 : | SOLD NOWHERE. ELSE os) he) a 
OA | Nit , cahoaal WILLYS OVERLAND, INC. 
Boston, Maas." Subscription price we : age | ' James S. (Coward pigs , Wholesale Distributors, 528 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
tries One reat. $8.00; St Rak $1.30: | tor, i he Elizabeth Candy Shops moe Shoes of Quality Since 1866 ae He as ae , 
Single copies, §& cent ( ral : : 416 Waltham. Mass 270) Greenwi S N ? | car : etaul Deulers . 
Single ( 3 nee Hoving, 100 bale Senn ! oe | Adindions ich Street, Near Warren Street ‘. we BOSTON OVERLAND: COMPANY 


New York | 33: Commonwealth Avenue 
Store Hours. $30 to $.30 ; . SEE. YOUR NEAREST LOCAL DEALER 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


epidemic in Boston when the very 
most that. any one could reasonably 
Say, would be, that there is a pos- 
sibility of a smallpox epidemic in 
Boston: The same could be said of 


any place, 


including the best vac- 


cinated countries in the world; and 
with more reason, for few countries 


have had more disastrous smallpox 


epidemics than 


pan and the Philip- 


pines in modefn times, both ex- 
tremely well vaccinated.” 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Said: 


- Mr..Nunn’s Statement 


In a further statement to The 


Only two cases of illness have been 
reported as “smallpox” in Massa 
chusetts this year, up to yesterday, 
and neither of these cases was in 
Greater Boston. nor was either of 
them fatal. What possible excuse 
has a business organization like the 
(hamber of Commerce. therefore, to 
Start a campaign for wholesale vac- 
cinnation, particularly in view of the 
almost total absence of smallpox in 
the state, over a long period of years? 
Smalipox prevalence throughout the 
rest of the country” No, for small- 
pox has been just about h:lf as prev- 
alent, and apparently less than half 
as fatal during the past six months 
as it was during the same period 
last vear. 

Not a’ few members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were indignant 
when they opened their copies of 
CurrenteAffairs this week and read 
the astonishing display headlines: 
“Smallpox in Boston? (‘amber 
Urges More General Vaccination— 
Offers Assistance to Business Firms.” 
They were still more astonished by 
the opening paragraph: “There is 
danger of a smallpox epidemic in 
Boston. Other American cities have 
heen visited with outbreaks that 
have seriously damaged business, 
Vaccination can be relied upoen to 
prevent its occurrence here. Busi- 
ness firms are urged to suggest to 
their employees that they should 
adopt this safezuard. 


“Safeguard” Debated 


‘Safeguard,’ indeed! [ had 
hardly finished the June. 26 
issue of Public Health Reports, the 
officin! organ of the lL nited States 
Public Health Service. when this 
issue of Current Affairs came to 
hand. What should f see in that 
Sturdy advocate vaccination, 
Public Health Ke ports? Why 


, 
Adina 


r 
ti 


Mr. Nunn | 


was officially attributed to 


most always denied by the vacci- 
nators, that vaccina-ion in any way 
contributed to the fatal result, where 
tetanus has developed. “The vacci- 
nation wound was not kept clean,” 

they argue,.or, “tetanus entered 
through some other injury or abras- 
ion.” No person of common 


ordinary 
sense can doubt But that all these~ 


persons whose cases were reported 
by Dr. Armstrong would be alive and 


well today, if they Hac not been vac- : 


cinated. 

In these cases we are officially ‘in- 
formed that more than six physi- 
cians were the vaccinators of the 
11 persons involved and that the 
physicians themselvés, not ‘the igc-- 
norant parents, not only employed 
bunion pads in these cases, but: in 
approximately 700 other vaccina- 
tions performed at about the same 
time. In fact it was evidently the 
usual practice of these physicians, 
and of no telling how many more, to’ 
apply bunion pads to vaccination 
wounds. These cases were scattered 
over seven states. Doubtless every 
one of these physicfans honestly be- 
lieved his methods safe, and doubt- 
less unhesitatingely so declared. Now 
we are told that vaccination is 
harmiless—if you don't use bunion 
pads. 

Impurities in Virus 


There are various phases of the 
technique which the books condemn 
as dangerous, to say nothing of the 
assertion of good authorities as to 
impurities lurking in the virus itself, 
As to the possible bad results from 
the virus itself, it is only necessary 
to refer to the fact that the foot- 
and-mouth disease epidiernid\ of 1908 

strain 
virus imported from 
Japan and used by several large 
American vaccine establishments, 
by the report of a federal ¢ommis- 
sion representing the Department of 
Agriculture and the Public Health 
Service jointly, of which commis- 
sion one of the two members was 
no less a person than Dr. . Milton 
J. Roseneau of Harvard Medical 
School, who was at that time direc- 
tor of the United States hygienic 
laboratory. 

The cases of tetanus ‘reviewed by 
the United States Public Health 
Service embraced four this year to 
May 20, five in 1924 and two in 1921. 
These were presumably all known 
eases in which bunion pads figured. 
If they had been the only cases of 
tetanus, fatal or otherwise, occur- 
ring in the United States in recent 


of vaccine 


oe VACCINATION CHALLENGED Sees 


on the tables of dictaliey: It ra tis : 


One of Sia na aor a Cc 
t e Cur- 
ent ‘Affairs article t 


of these instances with the 
exception of Minneapolis, constituted 
a* public health problem of even 
fourth-class importance, but from the 
fact that public health officials in 
most instances either lost their 
heads completely, or else deliberately 
grossiy exaggerated the seriousness 
of>the situation in order to scare 
people into submitting . to “general, 
vaccination. 

The Chamber .of, Commerce articte 
neglected to say ‘that the Commis- 
sioners of-the District of Columbia 
issued a proclamation. denying that 
there was or had been a smallpox 


-@pidemic in Washington. Any. out-. 


break of amalipox however small is 
heralded as an epidemic. The word 
is fast losing meaning from. misuse. 

One of the interesting incidents. of 
the Washington scare, as reported In 
the Washington Post of May 22, was 
the sending or an elderly lady to the 
smalipox hospital, upon the concur- 
rent’ diagnosis of “smallpox” by five 
physicians, three of whom were con- 
nected with the District Hedith De- 
partment, and the other two with the 
United States Public Health-Service; 
one of these two, being no less a per- 
son than the direetor of the hygbenic 
laboratory, and the other, a well 
known authority on smallpox. It-.was 
found that the lady was not affected 


with smallpox, and the Post said that ° 


all five physicians admitted their 
rror, 
Perfection 
of. experts, 
held excusable for 
thrown into a panic over a few 
alleged cases of smallpox, after 
five experts make such a mistake 
in diagnosis as the one reported in 
Washington. If experts lose their 
bearings to such an extent as this, 
how many cases of measles. 
chicken-pox and other rashes will 
be taken for smallpox, and@the vic- 
tims rushed to~-the pest-house, in 
the excitement of a personally con- 
ducted smalipox (vaccination) epi- 
demic? 
Pennsylvania Law Strict 

The Chamber of Commerce article 
also neglects to say, that if there 
was a smallpox epidemic in Philadel- 


is not expected even 
but a layman may be 
refusing to be 


places, from 
the presence of smallpox, which in | 


. that not much effort was 
make it better, and a sort of dull-. 
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3 NEW ARCADE BUILDING AT HYANNIS 
Twenty-five Shops Are to.Se Grouped in the Structure, Which Will Harmonize With the Architecture’ of oy Cod Cot- 
tages and Wii Supply Shoppi ng Needs of Summer Vie.tors. 


on ee 


made an extensive survey after the 


‘situation had cleared, and found 


that, “the city’s health was so good 
to 


riess ‘pervaded the medical field. The 
sudden calling of the epidemic and 
the attendant publicity changed all 
this. Every medical practitioner in 


the city found. his hands full with’ 


- vaccinating: patients, both at the of- 
fice and in the homes... 
‘tthe vaccination expenditure many 
people suffered from the after ef- 
fects of vaccination, ‘some af them 
severely. For these, medical atten- 
tion was required, in some fnatances, 
over a period of months, With added 
expenditure, -.. While the »medical 
interests of Kansas City were busily 
endeavoring t6 cope with the &Btdden 
hig demand for vaccination and ore- 
ventive treatment, .., the business 
interests of Kansas City were struck 
with a blight as serious as it wis 
sudden 

The ‘fact that “when | busing#s 
awokeé@to the damage... and took 
steps to step the unfavorable public- 
ity, the epidemic stopped as if by 

Teaghe." “‘eaused the bureau to con- 
hens that a reasonable handling of 
the situation in the. first place would 
have better served the interests of 
the public, without the disastrous 
loss to business. 

The Chamber of Commerce article 
holds out the idea that if the pop- 
ulation is well -vaccinated. now, 
there will not be any excitement 
about smallpex in the future. Vain 
hope’ There can never be_enough 
vaccination to insure us against a 


Besides. 


HYANNIS. ARCADE 


Cod Architecture 


: WILL BE UNIQUE 
‘Building Will Typify Cape | 


“The tails’ . Buy way” is the name 
‘chosen for an arcade of 25 shops to | 
‘be built -on the King’s Highway in| ‘Scotsmen from New. England 
Hyannis, Mass., particularly for the | gail 


, SON, an 


no question at 
ment of F. W. 


Raina. 
Whitten & Gore, Architects 


- A, 
" ; 


» a SG 


2. - 


¢ is new develop- 
‘ris, Donald Stimp- 


d Hendes & Ross will be 


foun a.welcome. addition to the 


: 


With 


summer Visiiors-ag Cape Cod. Boston Boston, 
‘real estate operators are financing | o'clocq on board the California of 


i the project. 


It will consist of a low | the Anchor Line with 800 


from the Cunard Pier, 


fac Wties af the tofa. 


SCaTs ‘CLANSMEN 
TO VISIT SCOTLAND 


4 eka Es band sendoff, 450 


Kast 


tomorrow afternoon at 3 


fellow 


L-shaped building atthe cBfner of clansmen from New York for a 


Main 


and Sea streets and. be of an. 
architecture that will hartiionize with | 


‘summer outing in Scotland. 


James 


T. Moriarty, acting Mayor of Boston, 


and a 


represéntative of Governor | 


Made by Chester S. McGown, chan- 


cellor of the 
Sones is aay 
judi imm 


‘tual efforts with the Waaegration 
officials. 


will | 


‘the Cape Cod cottages which are‘one | Fuller will be present to wish them | 


‘of the charms of that. section. The |a pleasant voyage and send official | 
greeting to tite Lord Provdst of | 


shops. to be housed there are ex-| 
pected to supply practically every 
‘shopping need of the visitor and resi+ 
dent of the town. The shops them- 
‘selves will’ be individual but gon- 
‘nected by archways and corridors 80 
that the “Queén’s Buyway” will be, 
‘in effect, a big department store’ of 


new design. 


Among the unusual 


architects, wil! 


decorative. 


Glasgow. 


Clans im several New Eng- 


land cities will have. delegations at | 


the pier, and tha Boston Caledonian | 


Bagpipe Band will play. 
Sailing from Commonwealth Pier 
at about the same time will be the 


White Star liner Cedrife. 


embark 


65 first, 102 second, and 195 


third-class passengers. 


The 
, schedul 


Cunard tliner Samaria 


which will | 


is | 


ed to arrive at East Boston 
| features planned by Whitten & Gore. | from Liverpool @nd Queenstown in| 


be a typical Cape! the afternoon with 50 first, 125 sec-_ 


( dents’ Held at Ellis Island — 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.” July 25 
(Special)—A strong effort is being 


International 


ported on tite qround-that they have 
been brought to the United States 
in violation of the quota law. Mr.. 
McGown went to Washington this 
week and took the case up with the 
Department of State, - after ineffec- 


“The case has been before the 
board of appeals and I have taken 
up the matter with the Commis- 
sioner-General,’ said Mr. McGown 
today. “I. received very courteous 
treatment, but no definite encourage- 
ment. As the consular service took 
the responsibility of sending these 
young persons to this country) I | 
took the’case to the Department of 
State, and am now waiting for an 
answer,” 


THREE LIGHTERS - 


ing of protest held in.tire 

in the Lustgarten passed 
tect order, and was attended by 0 
30,000 people, the leaders being al- . 
lowed f0 minutes to speak. — 


unanimously carried, de 
‘the propsed measures be dropped. 
Not only, it was pojnted out, were. 
the workmen of Germany paid worse: . 
| than in other nations of the world, 
but 
prices of all foodstuffs artificially be-. 


‘By Spectal Cable” = 
BERLIN, July 25—The large hall- 


of the former Diet was filled yester- 
day with members of many .ero- 
homic and industrial unions, pro- 7 
testing against the forthcoming tariff 
bili. Many well-known speakers pre-. 
dicted disastroum results that ‘would 
ensue. 


The Social poasdinets’ nase dient: | 
aftertioon 
: in: per- 
by over 


At each meeting resolutions were 
emanding that 


it was intended to raise the 


BUILT IN BOSTON | yond those of the world market. The 


Three steel lighters, the first o 
10 which are to be built. at the 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, for the. 
New York Central Railroad, are@ 
completed and departed this after- 
noon in tow for New York. The 
lighters are the first ever constructed 
by the Ellis patent channel system, 
and they are the first new hulls: 
which have been made in Boston 
for a long time. | 

The cost of the three lighters was 
approximately $250,000; two. more | 
are under construction, and the re-. 
maining five will be begun soon. | 
They are 100 feet long. in molded | 
lengths, 31 feet abeam, and 9.6 feet | 
deep. | 

The lighters will be used mostly | 
for transporting crated automobiles | 
in New York harbor. They are| 
equipped with steel booms with a 
lifting capacity of 20 tons each. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., July 25 | 


t working man would have to give 10 
‘per cent of his poor wages merely 
for the grain tax, apart from alli other 
taxes, 


We want, said one speaker, to seé 


Germany have a reconstructed. éco- 
nomic policy 
well-being of the entire people, not 
the interests of a group. 
.must export in order to exist, but 
‘the bill would materially hinder this. 


that will further the 


Germany - 


Steps will be taken immediately to 


bring the resolutions before the no- 
ti¢e of the Government. 
‘remains to be seen. 


NEW ZEALAND BUDGET 


The rene 


REDUCES INCOME TAX’ 


By Special Cable 
AUCKLAND, N. Z., July 26—The 


| national budget yesterday estimated 
a revenue of £29,600,000, and an 


ATLA NTIC CITY POSTAL HE ARING expenditure 
amount. 


of about the same 
Reductions of the tmcome 


nothing less than a leading article, 
bY a surceon that service, Dr. 
Charles Armstrong reporting 11 
nine of them fatal, of “tet- 
enus in the United States follow- 
ing.the use of bun len pads as A 
rcccination. dressing 

NoWw tetanus is better known by 
the name of lockiaw. Of all the un- 
favorable results reported as follow- 
ing vaccination in the past, tefanus Taking into consideration § the 
is probahbiv the most common imme- purely hypothetical nature of the 
I of death” that aprears seecttte died of a SREREpOx Syacemic in 


diate * 
—s —_— =o > —- 


World News i in Br lef 


New York (#)—As a beginning of 
the use of confiscated bootlegger cars 
in prohibition enforcement, R. Q. 
Merrick, divisional chief, has returned 
from Syracuse and’Albany with three 
large, high-powered touring cars 
which had been seized. Authority for 
their use recently was granted under 

,a Treasury decision. 


vaccination  panic,. instigated by 
nervous or over-zealous’ public 
héalth officials, if ever smallpox , 
does break out: and who:can say | 
that. it may not break out among 
the vaccinated? 


vears following vaccination..we mav 
safely assume that the article would 
have so stated. We therefore have 
a right to assume, and the items in 
the press of the eountry from time 
to time justify such assumption. 
that there must have been many 
gore cases of tetanus traceable to 
vaccination, than the ones in which 
bunion pads played a leading role. 


| Cod windmill whose slowty revolv-. 
ing arms will be an attractivé fea- | 
ture of the district by .day, and an. 
old Jighthouse surmounting - the 
' corner of the building and flashing a’ 
message at nicht. An old-fashioned | 
| well and well sweep set in an old-. 
fashioned garden will be a.wfeature 
of the landscaping. — 

An innovation which should prove 
) pleasing to the summer guests will | 
. be a garden unch room @n the lawns 
between the front of the «building 
and the sidewalk on both the Main 
and Sea streets sfdes of the bnilding. 

Long the center of activities on 
Cape Cod, the natural beauty and 


wows! . Pre-Inventory Sale 


which have been carefully preserved 


by its people, have brought to it hun- : 
Extraordinary Opportunity for Savings 


dreds: of persons from all over the 
pountry every summer. There seems 
Piece by piece we go over our stock in preparation for the 
annual inventory on the last day of the month. This com- 
plete overhauling brings to light many small lots and odd 
pieces, which we mark at prices to insure immediate clear 
ance. There is no question about the value of the merchan- 
dise. If it matches your needs, it is your good fortune, 


Dresses Coats 


(Fourth Floor) (Fourth Floor) 


40 COATS. An interesting’ as- 
sortment, including novelty 
sport coats, flannel coats and 


coats in. mixtures, 

cheviots and twills.. $19.50 
? 

50 COATS. Twillis, silks in navy 

and black, satin and faille 

coats, ottoman coats in light 

colors, and fur-trimmed-coats 


in the fashionable high 
colors. 45 


12 MODEL COATS 


Reduced to, each 


(Special)—The hearing on second | ‘ax are proposed of the maximum 

‘class postal rates which has been/ Tate from 4s, 10d. to 4s. 6d., and the 
STEEL PRICES IRREGULAR | held by the Congressional Joint | minimum from 8d. to 7d. 

An advance of $1 a ton in steel scrap | pogtal Rate Commission, in Atlanta,| Increased old-age, pensions and 
sg Sree dar hw _ - egg Bee tng Ga.. will be continued in this city, | pensions for the blind are proposed, 
One ‘aie al ‘heavy alte chet wen | at the Ambassabor Hotel from aggregating £110,000. A new scale 
placed at $18.50 and another at $19 a! August 1 to 5. Geerge ‘H. Moses, | of land transfer tax has been intro- 
OO ee oe, Sears, Seeees SORSOS | (R.). Senator from New Hampshire, | duced to prevent the aggregation of 
'is chairman of the commission. ' estates. 


phia, which of course there wasn't ond, and 265 third-class passengers. 


except in the heated imagination of 
health officers, it came in defiance 
of the fact that Pennsylvania has 
absolutely the most stringent vacci- - | 
nation laws in this country: and if 
newspaper accounts are to he be-, 
lieved, the public health officials of 
Philadelphia have always seized 
every opportunity to drive the peo- 
ple into vaccination, not hesitating 
to employ the police to do the 
“driving.” 

Before the foston Chamber of 
Commerce allows its committee on 
public health, composed of five phy- 
sicians and six laymen, of which Dr. 
Alexander 8S. Begg, Dean of the Bos- 
ton University Medical School. 
is chairman, to commit it § to 
such a program as Current Affairs 
Suggests, supplying “posters, pay 
envelope stuffers, and notices’ in 
house organs,” it would do well to 
have a committee of all-business 
men read the “Special Bulletin.” 
issued by the Advertisers Protective 
Bureau, Ine., of Kansas City,. for 
May 20, 1922, giving an account of 
the enormous damage done to the 
business interests of that city by a 
reckless campaign of vaccination 
proparanda, predicated upon an out- : 
break of smallpox in November and | 
December, 1921, which at its worst | 

| 
| 


eit 


cises 


TT 


WOMEN IN MINES 
FAVORED IN INDIA. 


By Special Cable 

BOMBAY, July 25—Members of 
‘the India Mining Federation waited, 
in deputation upon .Sir Bhupendra 
/Nath Mitra, a member of the Vice- 
_roy’s Executive Council, in Calcutta 
yesterday, voicing the federation’s 
strong protest against the proposal | 
to prohibit the employment of | 
, women in the coal mines. They | 
affirmed that it was difficult to 
imagine how woman labor could be 
withdrawn from the mines without 
}an entire breakdown of the coal in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Mitra, replying. assured the 
deputation .that the Government is | 
| majntaining ‘an open mind on the. 
| question. 


Furs Relined, Repaired and Re-Dyed 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical Furrier tt 

Pormerly with Martih Bates 
Feal and Persian made over to latest fashions. 
Fur coats repaired and raw fura bought. 


Furs stored and ineured. 
Fur garments made to erder. 


176 TREMONT @TRERT, BOSTON 


WATERS, Ine. 


FORMERLY FENWAY STATIONERY 


STATIONERY 


|i from 1.906@2 cents. Plates also were | 
oft $1 a ton, to 1.85@1.90 cents. EON nats intel SE A 


enuse 


Tokyo (/)- 
Baron 


Viscount Shibusawa and 
K. Nakashima have been ap- 
pointed members of the. committee 
which will establish the Japanese 
Wireless Telegraph Company under 
joint management of the Government 
and private interests. The company is 
tc be organized ‘with the Government 
Wireless station at Iwaki. Fukushima 
prefecture, as its principal This 
will be supplemented by subscriptions | 
to shares by prominent business men 
of Japan. ‘ 
Washington, (‘*#)—A_ nation-wide 
cunvass of all interests concerned vith 
motoring safety for ideas as to the de- 
velopment of a code of motoring ethics 
will be conducted by the. American 
Automobile Association, preparatory 
to the appointment of a national com- 
mittee to draw up such a code. The 
purpose of such a code was described 
by the association as the “establish- 


asset. 


Stuttgart (*)—The “German Rine” 
has been created as a new distinction 
/by the Foreign German Institute. 
This finger-ring is to be accorded 
every year to such person who has 
merited the distinction by reason of 
having served. the German. cause 
abroad in some special form. 


—— 


Chautauqua, N, Y. ()—A chorus of 
1000 voices will be a feature of the 
music festival at the Chautauqua as- 
‘sembly. In the final Hallelujah Chorus | 
ment of an honor system on the roads” ‘an audience expected to number 6000 
whereby the motorist himself can test! which will be supplied with the nusic. 
the “extent to Which he measures up | will join the choir in singing, 
to the responsibility devolving on all “tinnauiicaee 
users of the common highways.” 


— 


Institution 

for Savings 

Established 1829 
3 PARK ST. 


—— 


was not much above the level of 
cases existing earlier in the year, of 
which nothing was made. 

The Adv ertisers Protective Bureau 


——— a 


MOTHS 


RENiaY ANTI MOUTH 
| conta iner- eange ip closet. 
| Furs. Woolens. all clothing 
_ “ted. No col! storage 
to 60 tiring “o clinging 
| odor Sattstu tion = mene 
hack 


co 


ee 


BOSTON 


Do not forget that 
bank pays cempound interest on 
SAVings accounts and you can 
easily deposit and withdraw money 
by mail. 


this reliable 


New York (/)—-Informal suggestions 
‘for a modification of the Mexican debt | 
New York (#)—A record price of 55 | agreement have been made to the In- 
cents a pound was established when | ternational Committee of Bankers in 


| . ; ] I . 
i he first ba le ol t he ] 4u0 cotton crop Mexico. but hav e not taken the fpr m and FU RNITL RE Deposits **eeee . Over $21.200.000 ce a i | > | 9 D 
vas auctioned for charity on the floor lof definite neg otia tions, members of 158 Maasachuaetta Avenue Surplus *eeee Over $1 ,672,00° i emp e res ses 


ther the close ‘of the seaman ist oe = aanegpges. , a "ang Boston, Mass. | Recent Dividend Rate 414% i 
| Sey with Powers. |\"____ Boston, Maw. I. . | “TEMPLE” STRIPED SILK 


aa ce : Start a Savings Account Now 
Huston 5) - lama Next Interest Day Aug. 18 


——_— 


rice $2.0° by mail 
44 Rromfiela “treet 


after the close of the market. The ' 


bale came from Georgia and was the 
Flowers Telegraphed Promptly to Att | = ———— SSS SSS SEE] I SPORT DRESSES, in three 


earliest new crop cotton from that | 
Parts of United States and Canada lots Now priced 3 
DUTTON | 


Pa : $18.50, $22.50, $25 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 4 


Samuel T. Hubbard Jr... vice-president | 
| 124 Tremont St.. Boston, Tel. Beach 3210 : “TEMPLE” PRINTED SILK 
CREPE DRESSES at re- 
Beginning. MONDAY July 27th 


duced prices. 
$22.50, $35, $45 
Mark-Down Sale | ff © 
at Scott’s Our Annual August 


— oe 


of the exchange was the purchaser. 


loseph. M. MeCul- | 
louch New York has been elected 
president of the International Plate 
Printers. Die St. and. Engrayv 
ers’ Union ' 


Washington (/) 


of G0 BoYLSTON ST. 
——BSOSTON 


mroers 
l S.ecn of Horet Beunewic« 


Copenhagen ‘(#)—The Danish ex- 
plorer, Peter Freuchen, launches a | 
newspaper attack on the Danish Gov- 
ernment for permitting the American 
explorer, MacMillan, to search the | 
ruins of Viking homesteads in Green- | 
land on terms hitherto refused to 
highly reputed Danish explorers. | 


ROVINCETOWR 


Pilerims’ First Landing 
ON CAPE COD, IS OU "AINT 
The Weather Man Says HOT 
Tomorrow 
Enjoy « Cool Sei] on Our 
8. S. DOROTHY BRADFORD 
Leaving Leong Wharf, foot ef State St.. daily 
at 2:m: le riock Sundays and Holidays, | 
ee, 
Music— Ref reshments—Stateroems 
Tel. Congress 4255 


Wabel f a Hoa Ward) 


CORSETIERE . 


Corsettes and Step-ins, 
Hosiery. Tallored Stk, Underwear. 
Open Wed., Fri. & Sat. Evenings. 

4 274 Huntington Avenue Boston 
Tel. Back Bay ————== ) 


Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 


= 


— 


PRINTED CHIFFON 
DRESSES, 


$25, $35, $45, $49.50 


Blouses 
i Lot of 41 SILK BLOUSES. 
Now priced............$3.75 


i Lot of 60 SILK BLOUSES. 
Now priced............9$4,75 


1 Lot of 47‘‘Temple” PRINTED 
SILK BLOUSES. Now priced: 


$9.75- 


i Lot of 22 2-piece COSTUME 
BLOUSES. Now priced $9.75 


Skirts 
SPORT SKIRTS in wool plaids 
and flannels. Now.....$3.75 


NOVELTY SILK-AND-WOOL 
SKIRTS. Now.. eeoeees -§7.50 


R. H. STEARNS CO 


BOSTON, MASS. 


UR own Impressive Stock of Men's and 
Young Mon’s Fancy Business Suits and 
Topcoats. The direct and fresh produc- 


tions of our own workrooms. 


FURNITURE SALE 
Wtti Savings of 10% to. 50% 


CREPE DRESSES in crayon 
colors, light blue, gray, yel- 
low, tan and rose 


$25 to $35 


Brassieres, 


A I ee a ED ena ees le elias — 


Burberry’s famous London Topcoats 


included Only manufacturers* whom we have found to be depend- 
able have supplied this merchandise. It is the finest to be 
had at the price. It’s right in quality, right in style, 
right in price. We guarantee it. to give years of satis- 
faction. To every person in the vicinity who is interested 
in a home, this sale brings the greatest eppercuanty,° in at 
least six months. 


The Reductions and New Prices Are ag Follows: 


$85 Grade Reduced to. . .$72 
$80 Grade Reduced to. = 
$75 Grade Reduced to. 

$70 Grade Reduced to. 

$65 Grade Reduced to. 

$60 Grade Reduced to. 

$55 Grade Reduced to. 

$50 Grade Reduced 

$45 Grade Reduced 


PRINTED SILK DRESSES 


We. have replenished the as- 
sortment of Printed Silk 
Dresses whith our customers 
found so attractive by adding 
125 dresses from our own stock 
and marking them all at the 
extraordinary price 


as fon caube cius bs 


t Ae the Siaw of the Wuart & Mrxwow 9 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
now located im its new plant at 
§409 D sT., NEAR SUMMER 
is in many respects Unique. Our 
completé service includes Art- 
rsric TypocrarHy & SxiLurvun 

t Pressworx for bect:, catalegues, 
. eS Ud advertising; 
" oe nas of copy for all 

kinds of if publicity werk, & the 
of designs, engraving:, 
binding & mailing. 

The spirit of interesed cooperation is 
evidenced by the cordial relations that 
exist between our clients & curstiwes, In 
addition to the Quaurry or Ovr Worx, 


We Make 
FREE DELIVERIES 


No service we know of is more To your home, if within our 
helpful to home makers than motor delivery zone, which in- 
eur Convenient Payment Plan, cludes over fifty surrounding 
which enables thém to pay out towns, or to your freight sta- 
of income. tion, at our option. 


Our “THRIFT-HOUSE” will show you how 
the furniture in this sale will look in 
your home. 


Our Convenient 


PAYMENT PLAN. 


when you are buying furniture you will dender just how 
well it would look in a room. Our Thrift House is an answer 
to this ‘prediem. ; | 

of the good will that our business enjovs, i e+ | Fifth. Fleor "1 


Block pea rent aaere Mouse, ¢ colors, 
be serf upon request 
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NATIONAL REAL ESTATE BOARD... 
"WOULD LIMIT HIGHWAY SIGNS 
J oins Movement to Preserve Beauty Spots From. Efface- 
ment by Unsightly Advertising—One Firm 
"Removes Signs | 


~ 


* 

hohi further that the time has come 
when we should determine whether 
or not the charactér, location, ex- 
tent and maintenance of signboards 
cannot be so regniated and con- 
trolled as to. give legitimate oppor- 
tunity fer necessary advertising 
without the continuance of the 
present harmful conditions; there- 
fore, be it 


Study Is Recommended 


“Resolved that the National Asso- 
ciation of, Real Estate Boards rec- 
ommends to the various executives, 
city and state, and to various pi:tn- 
ning and zoning commissions, that 
‘immediate study-be made of this 
problem, both with , reference to 
county and state areas, which shall 
prevent the destroying of the beauty 
spots of the open country and 4is- 
continuance of any unsightly condi- 
tions in any of our cities and be it 
resolved further, that the National 
Association instructs its committee 
on city planning and z0i imme- 
diately to commence investifration as 
to the possibilities of just regulation 
of billboard. use, and to recommend 
legislation to make such regulation 
effective.” 


Recording progress in the national 
movement to preserve the natural 
beauty of the country by restricting 


the -use of billboards, Edward T. 
Hartman, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards, issued a statement today call- 
ing attention of Massachusetts people 
to the “ofllboard” resolution passed’ 
at the Detroit convention of the Na-— 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. ‘The statement follows in. 
part: ) | 

In the light of the present bill- 
board situation in . Massachusetts . 
various movements els@where have 
a strong significance. One is the ac- 
tion of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards at its recent 
meeting in Detroit. 

A study of billboard advertising to 
determine what steps may be advis- 
able for communities to take to 
guard natural beauty spots and resi- 
dential areas from defacement while 
preserving legitimate advertising 
rights will be undertaken. by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The directors of the asso- 


j-with a map of New England quaintly 


CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE 
‘Sea-Going Chart’ for| fd 
Harvard Club Outing 
Three-Day Program Planned} § 
for Midsummer: Meeting of + 
New England ‘Grads’ 


“For the mayigation.of all who 
seek ye Federation of New England 
Harvaré Clubs at play in New 
‘Hampshire and Vermont,” the mid- 
summer meeting commitige has_is- 
sued a “sea-goaing chart,” done after 
the manner of the sixteenth century 


MONITOR, 


‘Open Air “Poets” 
to Cross Country 


Rare Books at Boston Library 
Exhibited for Summer Visitors 


MAINE WATER POWER | 
HANGE HANDS 

*Me, ‘July?25 (P)—The 

cot Paper Company conveyed 

perty worth $300,000 to the An- 


Mrs. O. A. Tyler of New York 
to Sponsor Motor Party 
of Enthusiasts 


SPRINGFIELD, “Mass:, July 26 


Documents Illustrate poe Towsline of the Early 
History of America—Writings of Captain 
John Smith Are Included 


“Water et Company 


e6d @hich was here yes- 
in the Sagadahoc County 
ry. The property consists of 


land, buildings, dams, machinery, 
water power rights and flowage privi- 


(Special)—A group of poetry enthu- 
siasts will conduct a novel trans- 
continentah trip, starting from Bos- 
ton in about two weeks, if the plans 
announced today-by- Mrs. O. A. Tyler 
of. New York Gity, who is visiting 
here, are carfied through. Mrs. 


erica. Documents of 

Tyler says that the idea of a poetry. history of Am : , 
| h tinent the history of old Boston, Massa- 
reading trip across the contine | chusetts Bay, Plymouth Colony, the 
originated In a little group of poetty | gigcoveries of Captain John Smith, 


readers, when it was suggested how | the Indian Wars, etc., have been put 


With special regard for the inter- 
est of summer visitors, the Boston 
Public Library has arranged an exhi- 
bition of rare books, broadsides and 
manuscripts, illustrative of the early 


ciation have approved a resolution 
passed by the delegate body at its 
annual convention just closed at 
Detroit, directing its committee on 
city planning and zoning to make @ 
study of the whole matter, looking 
to legislative recommendations 

The resolution calls on city and 
state executives and on zoning and 
city planning commissione to inves- 
tigate the problém and to formulate 
plane for the control of unsightly 
billboard use. 

“We recognize that the natural 


Another important item is the 
attitude of the State of Maine as 
recently manifested through legis- 
lation and action on the part of 
advertisers. 

Governor Brewster has urged the 
people to realize that the beauty of 
the State is a great commercial 
asset. He has indorsed the policy of 
the Maine Committee for Restric- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising to 
Commercial Districts. 


Voluntarily Remove Signs 


illustrated to represent what the. 
party will do elong tne way, the’ 
whole surrounded by a bord veg : 
i “grads” rushi to the 
—— aig : diy | Spectal from Monitor Bureau 
The three-day. program includes: | New York, July 25 
pice A gerne, Roa tegy orn 4 ISPLAYING the greatest cour- 
afternoon and evening visit to Dart-| age in the effort to rescue 
mouth College>, Aug. 15, motor to John Jeffs; % years old, of 
Burlington, Vt., banquet at the ert 351 East Forty-Fitst ‘Street, Peter 
seauincbeet st / * i naa ee ats ‘McDonald, a truck driver employed 
’ ab 
or automobile trip to Fert Tieonder-| PY the street cleaning department 
ora. A . “and who lives at No. 404 East Sixty- 
The list Of speakers for the Satur-| Fifth Street, has added his name to 
day banquet includes: Franklin 5. | the list of men who, with no thought 
Billings, Governor of hiner shoe of self, have gone down into the East 
cre of a pth cae cdacarnd : sear? uy | ake to réstore a child to his 
arvar . r, “UY mother’s arms. 
W. Bailey, president of the Univer-| {t's all in a day’s work,” McDonald 
sity of par ag Augustus N. err tried to explain to persons on East 
, United States district judge for the River opposite Fift}-First Street 
southern district of New York; soon after he had brought the lad to 
Teint dak mane, Aneel ae ee cen ae 
’ . ” AS | 8a t in anh .apoiogetic way—AM€c- 
| ney-General of the United States; W.| Don modesty eon are from the 
var ub. of . Vermont; enr -|own flat. “I've a big day ahead»o 
Keyes, United States Senator from! me on my job tomorrow,” he ex- 
New Hampshire; and Percy Mac-| plained. . | 
Kaye. | Little John Jeffs-was swimming in 
The outing is officially announced the East River with Other youngsters 


/much pleasanter it woula be to read) on exhibition. The Public Library is 
'in the open air. / rich in old prints and manuscripts, 
| The party, which has for ita) and the hundreds of- people from 
Rucleus.13 students, will be accom-| 
_ panied by.a car to carry luggage, ‘s they linger about sh 
, tents, and.camp equipment, and a $0 HWbrar, ti i, 

' by five light automobiles which will, the exhibition room.: 

/ pick up’members who may become! The first three volum 
' fatigued or suffer mishaps along the | Mather Papers occupy ¢t 
|road. Mrs. Tytler has two sisters and row. These manuscripts, c 
|a brother who will accompany her, 
| besides the students, but the final size 
of the party remains to be deter- | 
mined. ; 


ow-casés In 


Outstanding figures of the 


stitute oné of the most valuable 
sources of eatly American history. 


Letters by First Settlers 


Record of Heroism 
] tT e is a letter of the Rey. John 
Wins Recognition Cotter’to his wife, dated Oct. 3, 1636. 
a Beg The second is a vote of Boston, 
granting a farm at Muddy River 
(Brookline), to the Rev. John Cotton. 
Three letters “arriving 19th April 


R obert Atchinsogi of Millville, 
Mass., Receives Medals and 


Purse for Rescues 


_ MILLVILLE, Mass., Julg 26 (4)— . 
| Robert Atchinson of tnigtkown has | all containing English news. A letter 


period in New England history con-— 


/ 


i 
i 
; 


all over the coventry who visit the | 


' 


ave most appreciative | the discontent of the people 


es of the ChOly and very alarming Circum-| 
he middle | 8tances to which: this 
omprising | Well as America in general, 


00 letters written by the most | duced.” 
sates first “the late Hlegal and Unwarrantable | 


: 


ee first manuscript in the first. 
vo 


from London in 6 weekes” follow: | 
one to’ Mr. Usher, one to Mr. Oxen-. 
bridge, and a third not addressed;~ 


| tion of the Town from the Asper-| 


’ 


writes Thomas .Prince on the mar- 


gin. 
Volume on Religious Works 
In. a volume containing mostly 
ecclesiastical papers is “The Singing 
of Psalmes _in setting forth ye 
praises of ye Lord.” The manuscript 


It is uii@erstood here that a new 
company. will bé formed to conduct 
the properties as &@ subsidiary of the 
P Paper Company. All of the 
stock of the AMroscoggin Water 
Power Company will be held in the 
Pejepscot Company treasury. The 
latter. company — rr three de- 
. opments on t ndroscoggin 
appeats to be a rough draft of the xr Maine, one at Lisbon Falls, 
preface for the “Bay Psalm-Book. one at Pejepscot Mills and the third 
Crobably it was written by itichard) | nam 

Mather, one of the editors of the Bay , ** o : 
‘the handwrii og is ap- Be 


— — =.= 


ee, mane 


ray We | NEW RECITATION HALL 
Broadsides, long antedating the’ SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 25 


outbreak of the Revolution, tell about (Special)—A new recitation hall fox 
in: American International College, to 


be known as Laurence Cqw! Hall, 
will be started —_- the site of 

‘the old’ gymnasium building, Ches- 
Hake gee ve. | ter 8. McGown said today. This is 
vired to meet the enlarged en- 
liment, which will fill the new 
girls’ dormitory to capacity. The 
new a will be of ‘three 
stories, and its design will corre- 
spond with that of the new D. A. R. 
building. 


America. One speaks of “the mellan- | 


Another protests against, ° 


attack upon the Liberties of the! 
Colonies.” Samuel Adams’ “Vindica- | 


tions of Gov. Hutchison” was pub- 
lished in 1773. 

Books relating the voyages of Cap- 
tain Smith occupy a whole row. The 
earliest printed account of the settle-. 
mént gt Jamestown (covering the in- 
terva¥from April 26, 1607, to June 2, | 
1608) is to be found in a small vol- 
ume written by Captain Smith. | 

Several volumes of early American | 
newspapers are also on exhibition. | 
The -Boston News-Letters—“pub- | 
lished by Authority”’—was the first 
newspaper printed in America. The 


beauty of our country is a public by William Stoughton to the Rev.,; 
heritage to be conserved,” the resolu- 
tion states. “It is a community pos- 
séssion, and no individual and no 
corporation has the right to despoil 
the natural scenic beauty of the 
land for priavte profit. 


The Benoit's Men's Shops, oper- 
ating in four cities in Maine and 
three citieg in Massachusetts, re- 
cently decided to support the Gov- 
ernor's plan for making Maine 
more beautiful and to give up their 
highway siens. Néarly 200 boards 
have been taken down. In their ad- | 


(in the chart to be “the next of a@iof his age and a little older iate received a silver medal and a purse | ee 
series of quasi-annual meetings held’ Thursday evening. He dived and lof money for heroism in rescuing Mr. | Increase Mather discusses political | 


ea | cts in Europe, the difficulties | 
to afford all members of the Harvard / failed to reappear. McDonald, sit- | #24 Mrs. Henry A. Tisdelf ahd Misses , Prospec | 
Clubs in New Englahd an oppor-) ting on a muasvey pier, heard the! Emma and Cecilia Gaboury,-all of | Sah =~ meg le ceptor | 
tunity to meet in the great unex- cries of the children for a With- | Worcester, May 4, when the automo- | M@nUops Marvard Voleg | 
plored spaces within their very door- | oft ‘removing his coat or 


earliest copy in the possession of | 
the Library covers the week. from 
May 18 to May 25 of 1713. From 
) 1727 the Weekly News-Letter was 
s shoes,| bile in which they- were riding 7 recent legacies to it. It was written. substituted for the Boston News- 
plunged off’a bridge into the Black- | March 13, 1678. ; Letter. | 


ee ee — 


As Ald to City Planning 

“We believe that with the growth 
of the movement for city piaaning- | 
and zoning as a means to direct the 
future development of American 
cities, stabilize their land values and 
preserve their msthetic values for 
Community .living, we should give 
serious considertion to the problem 
of outdoor advertising as one phase 
of the whole zoning movement. 

“We hold that the indiscriminite 
use of signhoards today retards the 
development of desirable districts, 
and tends to destroy values in dis- 
tricts already built up. and that 
such asignboards have become an 
offense to the public generally .We 


vertisement in the Portland Press 
Herald for June 28 the firm stated: 

“The beauty of Maine's highways 
will not be handicapped in the 
future by signboards belonging to 
this eoncern. Nearly 200 signs have 
been removed and destroyed. Others 
now standing will soon disappear. 

“Ninety-five per cent of these 
signs were on private property and 
were not affected by the new law 
| concerning boards on highways. 

Many of them might have been 
| gold, but our purpose is to do our 
bit in beautifying Maine and to be 
the forerunners in a movement 
which if universally adopted will 
greatly benefit the State.” 


Swamp Swallow’s Peculiarities 


Pique Bird Love. s' Curvosity 


Mr. Rowland of State School at Belchertown Asks 
Bird Banding Association Members to Study 
Feathered “Conservative’s’’ Habitat 


_—_ — 


Edward Gould Rowland of the! nesting time knows that while this 
Massachusetts State School at Bel- | species nests throughout our terri- 
chertown is asking members of the/tory it is only infrequently seen. 
Northeastern Bird Banding Associa- | Those who are unacquainted with its 
tion, and Others whose nature study | common, simple song will pass it by, 
has given them information, for facts | and doubtless this is one reason that 
concerning the swamp sparrow’s its occurrence is not more frequently 
abundance, migration, and habits reported. During migration the case 
throughout New England. especially 4s different. Then. the species is 


from towns east of the Connecticut apparently silent and is seldom seen. | 


River and approximately north and| “Another reason for its not being 
south of Belchertown. He is particu-| more frequently reported is the diffi- 
larly desirous of obtaining informa-' culty in identifying it in all its dif- 
tion as to the number and ecological ferent plumages. Little is known 
character of the frequented swamps, about the details of 
and whether the swamps are visited | routes. Are its lines due north and 
in process of migration or for nesting ‘south by way of swamps fortui- 
purposes. | tously located or are they determined 
Dr. Rowland also proffers certain by landmarks? There is an interest- 
facts he has ascertained in the ing problem in ecology here.” 
course of his observation of ! 
swamp sparrow. “Many birds, for 
reasons apart from climate, latitude | 
and ascertainable peculiarities of | 


The following note on the cowbird, 


habit,” he says, “have an irregular | 
distribution both as to time and place. | ther interesting information regard- 
Swamp sparrows, for instance, ha- 
bitually frequent certain swamps, 
while they stubbornly avoid others 
near by, apparently similar 


which —- as inviting. were adults. The male took the lead 
Species Is Inconspicuous ‘and his companion ran after him) 
“Every bird lover much afield at: With quivering wings, begging to be | 
_ fed. He finally acquiesced and was 
; seen to feed her sevral tims. 
| “It is a common sight at this time 
of the year to see the male birds in 
general feeding their mates. I am 
told that our common chickadee 
often does so, as well as the white- 
breasted nuthatch, so this eminently 
avian instinct. on the part of- this 
cowbird has not been lost, although 
the kindred instincts, such as nest- 
building, have become obsolete.” 


DECREASE IN RENTS 


and | 


-- 


GROWING FISH 
TO BE. PROTECTED 


Protection of growing fish from 
unscrupulous fishermen‘to the end 
that the abundant supply be ‘not di- 
minished but rather increased, was 
declared to be the regulation of 
their industry toward which every 
fisherman in New England should 
seek to establish and maintain. This 


| stein, executive assistant to the com- 


its migration | 


the | Story of the Cowbird | board; John W. Hanley, Frank Cole 


centributed by Mrs. Jean E. Carth of | 
| Wellesley also chronicles a little fur- | 


img the species. “‘On April 28, 1924,” | 
_says Mrs. Carth, “I noted a male and | velopments will be made public as 
| female cowbird moving about in the | the secretary shall be authorized to 
grass or weeds in the garden close | 
to my pull-string trap. Both birds | 


‘JAIL TERMS VOTED 


| yards. It is customary at such meet- | h@ ran to them and plunged headlong 


Ings to diseuss the affairs of the inte the river. 
college, t6 view with complacency | Meanwhile a crowd had gathered 


such territory as lies outside the pale @t the pier end. For what seemed to 
| of Cambridge, and to enjoy it hem a long period they stood watch- 
| withal.” ing for the man’s return. And then, 


page toa Grae ee? with little John Jeffs swung across 
MOTOR OFFICIALS his shoulder, McDonald appeared 
MEET IN PROVIDENCE ot Second alid a policeman had 


Onafthe gurface of Kast River. An- 
d ed him and thé lad to the pier. 
e _ | The reason it took McDéna)d so 
Representatives From 10 Jong to find,the lad and rescue him 
. was that little John Jeffs had-dived 
States Are Attending ‘straight into a mud bank at the 
. | -bottom of the’ river and had stuck 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 24 (4)— ‘there. oft ots 
Representatives from 10 states, the’ Police at 


District of Columbia and Ontario, | First’ St¥egt station said Peser Mc- 
met at the Rhode Island State House | Donala Was not unknown on that 


- ED 


ern Motor Vehicle administrative’ ¢ues to his credit. 
conference. | Donald, with a hard day's work 

The states participating were rep- | ahead of him every day, is not look- 
resented as follows: 


Vehicles Benjamin G. Evynon, presi- | 
dent of the conference: Maryland, | 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, E. | 
A. Baughman, secretary of the con- 
ference; New York,. William M. Orn- 


Everett, Mass. 

Special Correspondence 
HILE in Scotland last sum- 
mer a man and wife 
Edittburgh on a thar-a-bancs, 


missioner: «New Jersey, Commis-' | | % 


‘sioner William L. Dill and the Dep- | ‘Ur which allowed a hour's stop’ 
‘uty Secretary of State; District of at Coldstream in Berwickshire, from 
Columbia Major Carlson, of the Bu-| Where they planned to go to Cold-| 
_reau of Standards: Delaware, S, D. 8tream Mains, two miles away, to. 
Prouse, of the office of the Secretary Visit relatives. te 
of State: Province of Ontario, Regis-| Arriving at Coldstream, they found | 
trar J. P. Bickell: Massachusetts, 


no transportation facilities. As a last | 
Registrar Frank A. Goodwin and Al-| resort they inquired of an inn-keeper, 
fred H. Devine, lighting expert: New ut he told them that there was not 
Griffin: Connecticut, Deputy Com- | day was a half-holiddy and-all busi- | 
‘missioner Malcolm D. Rudd: Ver- }tess was closed. 
| mont, Deputy Commissioner Pearce. 


A stranger in the inn, in the midst 
Rhode Island is represented by | °f his dinner, overheard the conver- | 
| Abraham “L. Atwood, chairman of 


‘sation and stood up immediately and | 
/the state board of public roads, 


| volunteered to take the tourists to | 
George R. Wellington, chief clerk 


Coldstream Mains in his automobile. | 


‘of the board and clerk-in charge of| The offer. was gratefully accepted. | 
| the automobile department; Benja- | 2nd after a short surprise visit he | 


min FP. Robinson,. secretary of tite | drove with them back to Coldstream 
in time to catch the’ char-&a-bancs on 


its journey. i 

All efforts of the husband to pay 
the stranger were jovially parried by 
his happy remark that he “just 


and Senator Frederick A. H. Bo*ing- 
ton, members of the board. p | 

In keeping with the custom of | 
, the conférence, the session this after- 


noon was private, and only such de- 
good turn done for the day.” 


ee 


ee 


issue at the close of the conférence. 


DRUNKEN DRIVERS||| Hunter 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 25 (®) 
—Jail terms for drunken drivers and 
strict regulation of rental of auto- 
mobiles on the “drive yourself” plan 
were the principal recommendations 
of the Eastern Motor Vehicle admin- 
istrative conference in quarterly 
session here. 

The Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce was designated as the official 
testing laboratory for lighting de- 


Quality 


Wire Lamp and Candle Shade 
Frames in Stock Sizes, and Special 
Shapes made to order. 


decision developed at .a meeting of. 
representatives of the fishermen in| 
all.departments of the industry who | —_———_——— 
met at the State House yesterday) ANDOVER, Mass, July 25 ()— 
afternoon. The conference had been| American Woolen Company em- 
called by William_C. Adams, direc- | ployees residing in company-owned | 
tor of the division of fisheries and | houses in Shawsheen Village have, 
game in the department of conser-| been notified that their rents have. 
vation. _been reduced 25 per cent. The re-| 

At yesterday -afternoon’s confer- | duction is retroactive to July 1. The 
ence, Arthur L. Millet, Massachusetts | announcement was made by George | 
Inspector of Fish, presided and he! F. Winslow, general manager of the | 


FOLLOWS WAGE CUT, 
eee 


added to what Director Adams had | Homestead Association, Inc., which | 


said in his call for the meeting, the holds the title to All 
second of the kind, that “I am CaENS | 

this meeting for everyone interested | 
in the marine fisheries of Massachu- 


American 
Woolen Company dwellings. 

The American Woolen Company, a 
| week ago, announced a 10 per cent. 
setts, fisherman, vessel owner, skip- | wage reduction in its mill here and 
per, dealer, commission men—all jts four Lawrence plants. 7 


alike—to sit in with me and discuss | 
at length the real problems that be- | 


set the industry and to reach, if pos- | 
and 


sible, some definite attitude on prob- | 
Oriental Repairing 


— 


lems in which we are all interested. 
The speakers agreed thaj there | 
was-no real shortage of fish or! 
lobsters but there weré more fisher- | 
men and a larger market for the) 
more reasfigrewasnoshrdleutaohrdlu 
products of the sea. They did not ad- 
vocate any closed season but more 
reasonable care in the taking of fish 
that the growing catch be saved. 


Our Watchwords Are— 
“Courtesy and Service” 


Adams & Swett. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 
Rug Cleaners for 69 Years 
‘ Roxbury ; ‘ . | : . ; 


FRANCES L. THOMAS - 
420 Boylston St.. Boston 


During Jul d August, shall 
have, yoo oe = 


mare oe oom 


TUESDAY, JULY 28 


vices. 


Dress Clearance Sale| 


Linens and Voiles reduced to 5.00 


Washable Silks and Printed Crepes 
reduced to 16,060—15,.00—19.75 
Former prices ranged from 15.00 to 29.75 


A corresponding reduction on all. remaining | 
spring and summer coats and dresses. | 


Tue Louise CLOTHES SHOP | 


37 Temple Place (Over 
Boston | T. D. Whitney's) 
LOUISE LEV 


Complete line of High-Grade Silks, 
| Braids, Moss Trimmings and Silk 
~Fringes in a variety of colors. 


7 : 
Careful Instructions Given 


J.B HUNTER CO, 


HARPWARE 


ST. BOSTON 


ENSALOR 


—— + 


BOSTON 


i Stocktaking clearance 


Cléarance of Small Lots, Broken Sizes 
And Accumulations Reduced 


4% 44 and more 


From Our Original Prices ° : 
All Day Monday, All Day Tuesday and 
Wednesday From 11 A. M. to 5 P.M. 


Wednesday the Main Store Opens at 11 A. M. 
Basement Opens at 9 as Usual 


7 


tached ‘to the East Fifty-' ConcorD,; N. H., July 25 —The 


this morning for the quarterly Bast-/! water,front, where he has other res-» 
But Peter Mc-| 


| Episcopal Cathedral. 


‘ing for praise—wants none of -it.| 
Pennsylvania, Registrar of Motor) He is too busy to discuss the subject. | 8°?Y'ces and would undertake 


left | 


| stone River. 

- The previous day. Mr. Atchinson 

'had saved eight workmen at Woon- 

| socket when he delayed the fall of a. 

large boiler under which the men 

| were working, by grabbing the ropes 

, of a tackle block and held them long 

enough to allow the men to get out 

' from: beneath the falling tank. 

' Im’ 1911 a bronze medal was 
awarded Mr. Atchinson by the same | 
society for rescuing a man who had 

broken through the ice of the Black- 

‘stone River. ' 


tween 1676 and 1699. Thomas Hinck- 
ley was the last Governor 


Massachusetts Bay. 


of Part I., the visitor may read the 
petition and address of Plymaquth 


a “late horrid treasonable 
spirecy,” and stating that a pnblic 


— 


oe: — se the same time 
EX-CHAPLAIN MAY. BE CANON 


‘casion to review aft 


; 


“I suppose this was what was called 


Rev. Lyman Rollins of Enfield, form- the Rye-House-Plot, which Salmon 


erly chaplajn with the 26th Division. 
A. BE, F., has'tecelved a call to become 
a canon of the Washington (D. C.) 
Should he ac- 
cept he would preach at Cathedral 
the 
organization of a nation-wide evan- 
gelica] preaching campaign. 
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JAIL TERM FOR BOOTLEGGER 

BURLINGTON, Vt., July 25 ()— 
Leon Bohannon wae found guilty in 
fedefal court yesterday of using a 
weapon to resist arrest and of trans- 
porting 646 bottles of Canadian ale. 
He was sentenced to serve five years 
in the federal pénitentiary at At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Gentlemen's Hats 


of Every’ Description 
Cleaned,. Blocked, and Retrimmed 


HAND, the Hatter 


44 La Grange Street 
Rear of Hote) Touraine 


We invite you to 
take advantage 
of the Mark- 
Down Values 
which prevail 
thru Our Shop. 


Hats, 


Coats, 


Dresses, 
Knitted 
Suits, Skirts and 
Sports Suits. 


BOSTON 
TEMPLE PLACE ELEVEN 


Boston 


wanted to feel like a Scout with a 


Black 


Kangaroo |} 


An unusual offering in a Black Kangaroo Oxford. Built 
on a gentleman’s last with all the fitting features that are 
customary in Walk-Overs. 


Ualh Over Shops 


AH Hewe_ & Sons 
170 Tremont St.  Bast6n 378 Washington Si 
2359 Washington St.. Roxbury 


AEN 


ry 
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men 
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R.H.White Co. 


Maik an@ Telephone Orders Filled — Boston 8— Tel. Beach 3100 


Men’s Mixture Suits 
Marked Down 


The best suits of the best makers 


2-Trouser Mixture Suits 
» Reduced to ....... sank 50 
Bet 
.. $44.50 


Reduced to ... 
Reduced to 

One-Trouser Suits Reduced 

Toe $24.50 and $29.50 


A lot _of excellent quality suits. Styles of which we have 
only a few and not all sizes. 


Goodman & Suss Suits Reduced to $47.50 


see 8eeeeee_ee 
‘ 


(No blue or black suits) 


, 
™ 
- 
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== Men's Clothing, 2nd Floor, Mezzanine ———— 


The Hinckley Papers, a collection | 
of 200 manuscripts, were written be- | 


of Plv- | 
mouth Colony, before its unton. with | 


Opened at the fifty-third document. 
Colony to King Charleasvll., congratu- | 
dating him on his deliverance from | 


COn- | 


thanksgiving has been ordered on | 
that account. The petition takes oc-. 
the Colony’s desire for a charter. | 


says was discovered in June, 1683,” . 


| 


SPECTAL 
to .Readers of 
The Christian 


Science Monitor 
We 


are glad to send 

six Highmount Cravats 

to + “Moniter”’ - readers, 

entirely on approval. We 

want you to examine 

them and note their spe- 
clal features. it 
“Highmounts” are 
not far better than 
vou can buy any- 
where at the same 
price, send them 
back at our ex- 
pense, ; 


Thunderbolts 
Again | 

| No.111 
MON DAY 
JULY 27 


The 
Shepard 


Stores 


“Tie Better and Wrinkle Less” 
* $1.00 
$1.50 
$2.00 


They are tailored with a 
special double lining 
(patent applied for) and 
are guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


AT YOUR HABERDASHER'S 


Look for trade mark -on lining 


S. S. LOEB, Inc., Makers 


15 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


WONDERLAND 


The Salvation Army’s New Fresh Air Camp 
Sharon, Mass. 


+ Needs $30,000 


Maintenance Fund 


To Complete Its Summer Plans 


Will You Help? 
4000 CHILDREN ARE WAITING For You 


Please send your check to 


The Salvation Army (Inc.), 8 East Brookline St. 
Boston, Mass. Col. W. A. McIntyre 


= —_——— -——_—_——_— 


A kew Facts Concerning 


Barrington Court Apartments 
| (on the Charles) _ | 


Location—987-989 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 
Size—Eighty Apartments (3 to 8 rooms). 
Construction—Absolutely fireproof throughout. 
Auto Service—New 200-car garage. 


Features—Duplex suites, electric refrigeration. 


Management—F. W. NORRIS CO., Realtors 
31 Milk Street, Boston 


5 


> I 


Appointments for inspection may be made by calling 
Main 7712 or through your own broker. 


A representative of the management 
will be on the premises every Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoon 


mee : , 
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“In the Tree Top” 
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| O: bright summer emneee | “What's that?” said Mother, rather 
upper anxiously. “Now be careful, dear, 
Elizabeth nse feasts eshte and don’t forget that you're not play- 
window looking do P ‘ing by yourself. Remember little 
sunny lawn and the tall straight | Brother always.” 
tulip tree that grew upon it. How “I will, Mother,” said Elizabeth, 
straight and tall it was, growing rp, as Mother kissed them both good- 
up, up, far above the- roof the| bye. “We'll have a good time, 


7 to touch the | you'll see.’ 
house until it seemed “Now we'll climb the tulip tree,” 


, mong the cop- 
eons ean ; Be ben said Elizabeth, as she led little 
There had been one there last year,| Brother across —_ ome lawn to 
and the fall winds had blown it down the shadow of the tall tree. 
with the withered leaves. » Big tree,” said baby, pointing to. 
Elizabeth had picked it up and | the green aan te agro 
tucked it away in the grape trellis. ‘Yes, ye tol ae t . ut — 
There it had stayed all the winter, | £m to climb it gee Pigcoabe ea 
filled with snow and forgotten, until — of wa a cua 9g a ll _— 
with the coming of spring it fell to —_ up the trunk. We don't ae 
pieces. But no bird needs its last|SP'Xes nor a —_ nor anyt ing. 
year’s nest, and now there was a| One, two, three! One, two, three! 
new one swinging back and forih in| Sane Fall ye pera. the ge ong 
the wind with the swaying branches. A pee nay - a gc te - es n 
“I wish I could climb that tree,’ f Revere ng e wind will swing ea 
1} the way up to the 
eee a Pe ear it fovat en to | Little Brother clapped his hands 
neoreag up there in the branches? | and laughed as they rocked softly 
I'd need spikes in my shoes though, bor A _ ae payee gee 
to get all the way up, or maybe a\} ° a ' . seem viet 
rope around my waist would do, like | time at all be ey they were wa me 
the pictures of natives climbing “or down — —— on = in agy - 
dates or coconuts.” bese the ti 0 wee addy an 
And‘then a most remarkable thing | apex Bagram ct nil taint 
happened to Elizabeth, for looking | you oka: baael time?" , 
down from the #all tree on to the, “C'lmbed big tree,” said baby, clap- 
brilliant lawn, she saw what she Lb ad ping hie: bende , 
never seen before—the great shadow | “ «what does he mean, Betty?” said 
of the tulip tree outlined on the | Mother turning to Elizabeth 
sunny grass. There it lay from top | “We climbed the tulip tree, 
to bottom, from the huge trunk to | Mother,” said Elizabeth. “It was 
the last quivering leaf at the very| ever so easy!” she added. “And we 
oh just then Mother came into —e wg aa the gee 
and rocked in the vireo’s nest. e 
the room hurriedly with little did -it in its shadow, you know, and 
ais. dane” oka ton ——a os ee 
_ Betty, ' about it.” 
I must go into town at once and I “That was very nice, dear, I'm 
shall have to leave baby in your care.| syre” said Mother. “What was the 
You can play out of doors but don’t song?” 
happy, dear, and don't bother Alice ‘changed it a little: 
unless you have to, for she’s going | «nocx-a-bye, baby, in the tree. top: 
to be very busy.’ When the wind blows the cradle will 
‘ te . roc . 
“Ail vight. Seething,” abl Siteabeth The oem SB break and the cradle 
ae can all, 
window, “we'll climb the tulip tree.” For we're in the shadow, baby and all.” 


Progress in the Churches 
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The Central Shopping Location 
Thirty-fourth Street MADISON AVENUE-FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Thirty-fifth Street 
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tunning Fur Garments ummer 
= : a Replenishments 
Specially Priced in Advance of the Season 


Ov On 


Apparel, refreshingly cool, 


a 


. 


AA 


TLV NL OT 
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Purchasing at this time has two definite points in its favor: yet with a hint of Autumn 


AI la 7 


ray 
Winter styles in complete assortments about it, has been assem 


Price concessions on all these models 


SE 


bled here and will not only 


Wit Ae 


— ————— ellen ssi nent 
. “ 
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enliven present wardrobes 


And making a selection this year is sure to prove more ‘but serve smartly during 
interesting than in past seasons for: 


1 
a 


the coming months 


a — 


ANEW RAN BE) RA BBRBAR/s 


a" ath 


—= MANY mew f urS are represented. Furs never before 
utilized have been fashioned into models of extreme smartness The Motor Delivery 
service for the Summer season, 


to Long Island and New Jersey 
points, is in active operation. 


Ty Wis Wa Lada Wa Pada 


no 
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— Styl CS are ditferent. The flare silhouette is featured 
in many models while straight lines are evident in others but a! 
are smartly dissimilar to previous fur stylings 
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Delegates from branches of the! Baker University, Methodist school 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance through-|at Baldwin, Kan., is to become the 
out the United States are gathering | repository of the remarkable collec- 
today at Star Island, off Portsmouth,!tion of Bibles formerly owned by 
N. H.. for the annual “Alliance Bishop William A, Quayle. There are 
Week.” Today also marks the clos-| about 150 Bibles in the collection, 
ing of the annual general conference | dating from 1225 to the present cen- 
of the Unitarian Summer Meeting tury. Among the treasures are a copy 
Association on the island, said to be | of Part II of the Eggensteyn Bible in 
the only one in she world’ devoted} Latin. eee. ie yw ag al nto 
exclusively to reMgious interests. © Hot an chel Bible printed In 
: . me Basle about 1470; Bibles printed. by 
Coburger in 1471 and Froben in M95, 
and a practically complete set of all 
English versions from Tyndale, 1526, 
‘down to the latest revision. The Co- 
/verdale Bible is said to be an espe- 


cially fine specimen, and was shown 
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= workmanship IS eCXperl. Ingenious methods have 


converted pelts into coats striking for their svelt loveliness 


ans 
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Every (ype of fur garment is included, from the short yorthful coat for sports 
to the sumptuous evening wrap 


Black Karakul Kid Coats, contrasting fur collars and cuffs, 46 inches long $290. OO 
Hudson Seal Coats (Dyed Muskrat), collars and cuffs of contrasting fur, 46 inches long 250.00 
Natural Muskrat Coats, in silvertone coloring, 46incheslong . 175.00 


Natural Muskrat Coats, in dark colors, 46 inches long . 150.00 
Third Floor 


A program for the support of in- 
ternational justice and good will was 
adopted at the Conference for Wom- | 
en’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
which closed this week at East) 
Northfield, Mass. It provides for or- 
ganized study of the subject, essay |#t the Caxton display in London a 
contests among Sunday School chil- few youre — aoe 


dren, publicly and fostering acquaint- | ise 
anceship on the part of the native! A survey of the division of evangel- 


born with the foreigners, community | ism of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
groups and luncheons at which | tional Missions shows that there are 
prominent men speak on the World 1523 cities, towns, and villages in 
Court and similar subjects, public; Which Presbyterian (U. S. A.) 
debates and similar activities. The} churches are situated that have pub- 
program suggests that parent-teach- lic libraries. It is the aim of this 
ers’ associations, Rotary and Kiwanis division to place a section of books 
clubs and similar organizations be |°® 4l! phases of the work of the 
used to take up the matter, and that Protestant church in every one of 
women urge department stores to | these libraries. 
sell toys other than those which + > > 
bring up the idea of war. . During the past year a survey of 
+ > > building needs mede by the division 
. “The day of foreign dominion in/of buildings and property of the 
China is gone, and a new basis other! Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
than coercion and strict insistence! sions shows that 343 building proj- 
on so-called ‘treaty rights’ must be} ects are now under way in 38 synods. 
worked out,” declared Dr. Charles K. > rr > 
Edmunds, former presiient of Can- Gen. Wu Ching-piao, . Commis- 
ton University, speaking at the Con- , ’ an : 
ference on International Relations | ete. Mater cay thoes he meee 
from the Christian Point of View orn | . beth oH ar — bews Pat 
N. ¥._ This conference, sponsored by |i the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
. . " | according wor ceive y © 
the Federa] Council of Churches, board of foreign missions of the 


took as its general theme “The In- . 
terdependence of Nations.” Its an- Methodist Episcopal Church. 


nounced object was “to present the 


facts of world. conditions that are} CAVING IN LIQUOR 


now pressing for solution so that 


church members may aft intelli- FOR NATIONAL AID 


gently in seeking. their settlement.” 
Three problems that demand the|.,.,. ‘ 
earnest attention of the Christian | Sir George Paish Shows Labor 
world were pointed to by Count > : ; 
Michimasa Soyeshima of Japan as Folly of Drinking 
being the opium question in China, , 
the Japanese immigration question Special from Monitor Bureau 
and the need for calling a second LONDON, July 10—That the work- 
naval limitation conference. “The ing people of England could own 
great need,” he said, ss for nations | the Nation's industries in a few years 
to disarm their minds. 

s > > time and coulc solve most of the 


Episcopal, Unitarian, Baptist, and economic problems now confront- 
oe apg churehes in Lexing- ing the country if they would save 
ton, Mass., following a custom Of the amo 
several years’ standing, have united | ne of igang cane; BOW 

ie An eet a 7 spend for liquor, is the opinion of 
again this year in giving & Series 0 Sir George Paish, distinguished 
community ree sg 0° British cconomist. 

Pata “Looking at the whole problem 

One million ehildren are reported 9° 
enrolled in vacation Bible schools of | © mPly In terms of economics.” said 

Tited & ir George to a representative of 

the United States, This is about The Christian Science Monitor, “it 
ble th b i ° | 
double the number for any previous seems irconceivable that we can go 


year. The most marked increases are 

reported by Kansas City, Chicago, | °" wasting so large < proportion of 

Denver, Detroit, Philadelphia, New | Our national income and wages bill 

York and Boston. A general growth |" Purchasing a commodity which 

in the south is reported. lowers our industria’ efficiency and 
+ > 
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Black Apparel Glove Silk Underwear 


\ 


in a collection of smart styles Special Mid-Summer Values in for vacationists and travelers 


=<will be found in a Special | ) . i ae Of an especially good quality 
Department-on the Third Floor. Women’s Costume S/ips glove silk in white, pink, 


Here in a section to itself, selec- peach, orchid and black. 
tions for the complete ward- Excellent quality radium silk Vests . 4 +» $2.25 
robe in black may be made with —splendid workmanship— Bloomers - 2.00 
the utmbst satisfaction and the correct styling—make these : Second Floor 


least amount of effort. Costume Slips good value at 


either one of the prices quoted. Alsam Toilet Prensiaillid 


Of radium silk with hip shir- exceptionally low priced 
ring or plait. 
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Dress-Length Tunics 
of net-and-lace 


Hand-made lace, combined with Warranting the purchase of a 


other dainty laces, gives these $ 5 50) full supply of these exclusive 
tunics chic individuality. And toiletries. 


each -model makes a frock in Extract . ‘ 
itself. , Of radium silk, in the heavier 51.50 & 3.90 
Face Powder . - 5c. 


Sizes 34 to 42 weight, featuring straight 
lines or plait. Sachet Powder . 75c. 


I). . Talcum Powder . 
> ‘9 $7.50 | Lats Floor — 


: Both models are fashioned 
Dainty Brassieres with shadow-proof hem and | P ocket Kodaks 
add enjoyment to Summer trips 


especially cool for Summer wear hemstitched top. 


Bandeau model of lace or satin In pastel and street shades as Size 24 inches by 414 inches, 


Fe 8 bie ee well as white and flesh. in self focusing-style, is a con- 
: venient model. 


Long wnodel of lace combined | | 
with satin . -.- $9 50 Sizes 36 to 44. Second Floor $13.75 


Second Floor . First Floor 
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prevents us from accumulating the 
investment reserve fuad that we 
must have te pay our debts and go 
on expanding our national indus- 


> a 


The tenth anniversary of its found- 
ing will be observed by the Northern 
New England School of Religious | ;,;0. 

Education at Durham, 'N. H., on Aug. “In the United States we see stea 


14. ee business activity and a minimum of 
industrial unrest because so great a 
Chicago has been claiming that it | proportion of the actual workers own 
has the largest Protestant congrega- | substantial shares in and therefore 
tion in the world in the Olivet Bap-/ have a personal stake in the success 
tist church, a Negro organization | and prosperity of these enterprises. 
with more than 10,000 members. Ac-/ Oyr English workers could do the 
cording to The Christian Century. But | same thing. What is spent on liquor 
' New York has recently been host| would do the trick. if the men and 
to the Rev. F. Haligrimsson, who is| women who now keep the public 
leaving his Lutheran church at Bal-! houses going could be led to see 
dur, Manitoba, Canada, after a pas-| where their own best interests lie. 
torate of 21 years, to become co-pas- | Modern industry is too complex a . | : 
tor of the Lutheran cathedral in/thing to be properly administered PD. Sr a. a... > _D_ oo a a a au Co CU ' Gs 
Reykjavik, Iceland, where the con-jand run by anything but a sober, : sa ~ —_ ' | eae i 
gregation claims 12,000 members, nation.” 
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“ Propheteering” 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 


WO figures in contemporary 


‘music loom large in the eyes of | 


the younger generation—Igor 
Stravinsky and Arnold Schénberg. 
Despite the awfu! warnings of their 
elders we hear, in every concert 
hall, young composers taking their 
hats off to Stravinsky. In some in- 
stances adrairation of their idol is 


carried to lengths that might he 
called the ful! lengths of prostra- 
tion. The homage paid to Schouberg 
is. at present, less general, but led 
by Anton ron Webern, Alban Berg 
and Egon Wellesz, an ever !ncreas- 
ing uumber of creative and critical 
artists are honoring the Viennese 
prophet, not only in his own country, 
but out of it. 

Many people, we know, find that 
the profoundest respect for the great 
classics of literature is not incom- 
patible with the profoundest igno- 
rance of them. Strangely enough, 
Schiénberg the ultra-modernist pre- 
sents a aimilar phenomenon. Every 


musician knows his name, but ont- | 
side Austria and Germany compara- | 
tively few have heard his works per- | 
formed, or have even read his pub- | 
Nor is this an isolated | 


lished scores, 
example. There is a composer, stili 
writing, who achieved quite a wide- 
spread fame long before the public 


at large had heard any of his impor- | 


tant works. The explanation is sim- 
ple. A few distinguished musicians 
had seen his manuscripts and spread 
the news. The public may pride it- 
self on making reputations; actually, 
of course, it merely accepts them. 
Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, the editor of 
Dent's International Library of 
Books on Music, has rendered Eng- 
lish-speaking musicians a service by 
offering them W..H. Kerridge’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Egon Wellesz’'s revised 
monograph on Arnold Schonberg 
(London and Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. .Price 6s. net. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). Apart 
from Cecil Gray's essay in his “Sur- 
vey of Contemporary Music,” and a 
few atray-articles, Schonberg has 
had singularly little critical atten- 
tion paid to him in England. Yet his 
work provides material enough to 
kéep a whole army corps of musical 
journalists quarreling for years. 


A Fervent Follower 


Dr. Wellesz, himself a composer | 


studied 
“received 
decisive” 


of distinction, 
Schonberg and 
sions that were 


theory with 
impres- 
for his 


future. He goes all the way with his | 
master, “the great destroyer of old | 


values,” whose latest achievement he 
fervently believes “marks no con- 
clusion; no halting, but is only an- 


other step forward on the way to-. 


ward the great transformation to 
what is higher and purer .. .” 
Some critics contend, on the other 
hand, that Schonberg’s “noises” are 
getting horrider and horrider. As 
long ago as 1915, Frederick Corder. 


a well-known English composer and | 


teacher of composition, spoke. af 
this music as: “Unmeanine bunches 
of notes . . . clotted nonsense.” 

The chronological sequence of 
Schonberg'’s works is often mislead- 
ing, but even Mr. Gray, the enthusi- 
astic admirer of “Pierrot Lunaire,” 
Op. 21, draws the line at the music- 
dramas “Erwartung” and “Die 
Giuckliche Hand,” Op. 17 and 18, and 
finds iw these works “a display of 
combined pedantry and perversity 
without parallel in musical hfstory.” 
One gives these opinions just to en- 
courage those, if there be any such, 
who put their trust in musical 
criticism, 

In his introduction 
tences of Teutonic length: “It 
seems to me that only when one has 
a clear idea of technique and form, 
and follows the laws of construc- 
tion, searching for what is indis- 
pensable and noting all deviations 
from accepted tradition, can advan- 
tage be derived from speaking on 
matters of art, instead of letting 
them simply exercise the imme- 
diate appeal of their power. For 
such a method, which makes a 
purely msthetic explanation super- 
fluous, brings us nearer to the es- 
sentials of works of art, and re- 
moves everything that could hinder 
the consideration of the individual 
nature of that with which each art 
alone is concerned. Beyond this 
limit, however, words are of no 
avail, and one reaches the unfath- 
omable in the ..< relation exist- 
ing between a man who has pro- 
duced something from within him 
and one who feels the work thus 
produced to be part of his own per- 
sonal experience.” Thus we see why 
one man’s -music is another man’s 
noise, or, as the flippant would say, 
why some people find a noise an- 
noys them. 

Manifest Sincerity 


And unless—as, alas, so often hap- 
pens in matters of art—the reader 
of Dr. Wellesz’s book indulges in 
the emotion of prejudice, it will 
quickly be seen that the author's 
enthusiasm is that of one who actu- 
ally feels Schonbere’s work to be 
part of his own personal experi- 
ence. The book is saturated with 
sincerity. 

Dr. Wellesz is mostly occupied 
with the works, but the faith is 
dealt with in.the introduction and 
in the chapters on “The New Path 
and Schénberg’s Teaching. The au- 
thor would be the first to forgive 
one for saying that some of the most 
interesting things in his book are 
said by Schénberg himself. Here i¢ 
a single example culled for those 
who argue that consonance is “beau- 
tiful” and dissonance is “ugly.” 
Consonance he defines as the closer 
and simpler relation with the ground 
note, and dissonance as the more 
remote overtones. Consonances, 
then, are merely the first overtones. 
Tf any distinction between them is 
purely arbitrary, where does the 
“beauty” of consonance end and the 
“ugliness” of dissonance begin? 

There is much fo be said for Cecil 
Grav's contention, that Schénberg fs 
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the author | 
says very sensibly, although in sen-— 


a near relation of Schumann, 
Brahms and Wagner, and-that dis 
technique Is large part their 
technique pushed to the furthest 
jJimits. It is an art essentially 
manic, and many believe that it. is 
open to the reproach implied in 
those questions once addressed by 
Debussy to professional musicians: 


comprehensible art? Ought you not 
to lessen its parasitic complications, 
which, by their ingenuity, cause it 
to resemble the lock of a strong 
box? But then, Schénberg’s ad- 
mirers will retort that his art is 
quite comprehensible and that they 
have the key to the. strong bex.” 
The only thing which seems ‘at all 


come quite a lot of people will de- 
scribo this music as noise. 


The High Repute 


Musical Association 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 
New York, July 23 


of Worcester County 


certain is that for many years to’ 


Ger-|; 


“Of what good is your almost in-/) 


Forty-Fourth Street, “I must direct 
seven programs in seven days; 
nearly half as many as.1 


to do it?” 
self a édnductor,” .I followed him to 


the step of -his hotel, “though yo 
are a pianist.” oe 


£ 


L received when I began.” 


| 
‘London Concerts 


nt in} 
St. Louis all winter. Shalt I be adie 


“You seem to have proved yeur- | 
; 
“What I remember best now,” he. 


held out his hand, “is encouragement 
‘amateur 


USIC, under modern condi- 
professional te a degree that makes 


of Chamber Music 
tions in great cities, is apt 
local efforts’ appear worthless and 


London, July 14 
M to become cosmopolitan and 
musicianship negligible. 


LONG with a book announcing | 
yeast dates and programs, | 
the Worcester County Musical | 
Association sends out a handbill ask- | 


ing for subscriptions to a fund that. 


will guafantee the deficit. 


| To take | 
a look at the handbill, the associa- | 
tion addresses itself, in all dignity; | 
to the people of its own territory, or 
to those living in the city and county | 
of Worcester, Mass. In a strict view, | 


|its action invites no comment from | 
|anybody so far from the scene as I | 


am. The matter, really, is none of my 
business and none of anyone's but 
an autochthonous person's. And yet, 
I cannot keep out, having attended a 
number of the Worcester meetings in 
the period when Arthur Mees led the 
singers, having felt a deep interest 
In them, in the brief moment when 
| Nelson P. Coffin taught the class, and 
_holding the 


| 


highest hope for the | 


improvement of the chorus and for | 


the modernization of the perform- 
ances in the present season, when 
Albert Stoessel directs proceedings. 

Like all musical groups that 
/amount to anything, the Worcester 
County Musical Association has al- 
ways been proudly local. Its festi- 
Vals have been the very utterance 
of the residents of the geographical 
area noted in its name. Which is all 
from the objective side. 
The association has been, too, in 
some sort national. Its annual con- 
certs have had their repercussions in 
all corners of the United States. As 
a consequence of the request now 
made for financial support, the thing 
presents itself,,I may say, in stark 
/objectivity to the whole American 
public, 


very well 


An Achievement 


“If this old Woreester institution 
jis to be saved,” are words which I 
read on the saffron sheet of paper 
| broadsiding the appeal, Saved! As 
though the 63 years of the associa- 
tion's achievement could be 
No; the Worcester § festivals 
written in the archives of New Eng- 
land art, and they remain. 
enough, they may labor under their 
history, as under a troublesome bur- 
‘den. Quite likely in becoming his- 
‘toric they have grown arm=quated. 
Possibly they fail to respond fully to 
| the emotion of the new community 
| which has arisen around the county 
seat. But I, for one, will trust the 
committee in charge, and more eepe- 
cially, as I have indicated, the con- 
ductor, to bring policies and methods 
/up with the times. What I see in 
_ the festivals is not so much-.a ven- 
erable institution as a precious rep- 
utation. That, to my mind, is worth 
not only a pledge from the citizens 
of the Worcester of the atlas for 
1925, but assurances also from men 
and women of a Worcester wider 
than surveyor’s bounds in  per- 
petuity. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, is the 


like to meet. His conservatism is 
brighter, fresher and more up with 
the times than the liberalism of 
many men I know who fancy them- 
selves to belong to the advanced 
guard. He was walking along Sixth 
Avenue yesterday afternoon, the 
cheerfullest looking man on all that 
good natured, if noisy, thoroughfare, 
when, at the turn of West Forty- 
Fifth Street, I encountered him.: We 
could scarcely hear each other's 
voice on account of the racket of 
trains, trucks and trolleys; and I al- 
most thought the moment an unfor- 
tunate one for talk. But he seemed 
more amused than annoyed by the 
great din. At any raté, the worst 
thing he brought against it was: 


Ultra-Modern Music 


“T have just returned from Switz- 
erland; and the activity here is a 
change, you may imagine, from the 
calmness I have been enjoying. For 
you know that the roar of a brook 
down the side of a mountain is a dif- 

nt thing from the rolling of 
wheels over the rails of the elevated.” 

The medley of sounds plainly re- 
minded him of certain composers of 


he laughed against the grind, toot 
and clang, “has become of ultra mod- 
ern music in Europe? Gone out! I 
mean the foolish kind, written for ef- 
fect, that every child can invent.” 
His words I can somewhere near 
record. His merry manner I cannot. 
“At the Stadium Concerts,” he led me 
into the comparative quiet of West 
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lost! | 
are | 0¢ called a consulting pedagogue 


True | 


; 
’ 
’ 


kind of reactionary in music that If 


recent acclaim. “What do you think,”’ 


, JEROME GOLDSTEIN 


stitution known as the 


J 


1919 to 1921. 
with him he called associates. They 
were all professional 


} 
EROME GOLDSTEIN ran the in- | 
Post | 
| Graduate School of Music and | 
the Fine Arts in Philadelphia from | concert given by the “Magi” String 
Those who atudied 


people who) 


Some events during the last few weeks 
have some as timely reminders of 
the contrary. One of them was the 


Quartet (of Oxford University) at 
Wigmore Hall. This organization 


events have even more strongly em- 


consists of amateurs who have 


Magi were handing on the tradition, 
and that it is something vital and 
valuable, The broad, warm tone and 
general strength of style of the 
players suited >the music; and 
Brahms’ rugszed atring writing 
helped to hide their amateur lack of 


Music—The Long and Short of It 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 
Berlin, June 20 
T IS generally accepted that the 


finish. 

It is strange how often the clear 
and candid Mozart vanquishes mod- 
ern string players in the matter of 
phrasing and intonation. The Mazi 


Quartet did not escape him. Their 
intonation was inexact at a number 
of places, and their choice of tempi 
pedantic, particularly in the first 
and last movements of the D minor 
Quartet. 

“Sea Wrack” by Keith Douglas 
was quite a pleasant piece of music. 
It owed a good deal to the modern 
French school, and did not hold to- 
gether closely, the joins between the 
sections revealing some inexperi- 
ence. 

Altogether the concert was one of 
those occasions where reason could 
register criticisms for the hyper- 
critical, but where it was much jol- 
lier to share the general enjoyment. 
It must be years since any London 
audience has so largely followed a 
program with their scores. Every 
second person seemed to have a copy 
of the Brahms Quintet. 

Within the last few days other 


phasized the importance of amateur 
work in music. There is a point at 
which the amateur musician who 
has devoted years of study to his or 
her particular subject grows into 
the expert. And the amateur or ex- 
pert may also become a patron of 
art if generosity of character and 
means meet in one person. America 
and England have each a patron 
expert of chamber music. Both were 
recently to be seen at the same gath- 
ering in London, when Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtliff Coolidge entertained a 
large number of musicians at the 
American Women’s Club, one of.the 
guests being W. W. Cobbett. 

An interesting and unusual pro- 
gram of chamber music was pre- 
sented. Alfredo Casella, Mario 
Corti, and Gilberto Crepax per- 
formed modern Italian music—the 
cello Sonata of Pizzetti,.a Sonata 
for Piano, Violin and Violoncello by 
Virgilio Mortari (that won the 1924 
prize of the Corporatzione delle 


| tendency of modern music is 
toward concentration rather than 
prolixity. Is this a symptom of 
weakness or of strength? That de- 
pends upon the standpoint from 
which we consider musical matters. 
It seems obvious that the length of 
a composition should be determined 


“by the abundance of the material, 


nuove Musiche), and a Siciliana e 
Burlesea per Trio (1924) by Casella 
himself. | 

How much Mrs. Coolidge and Mr. | 
Cobbett have done for chamber | 
mueic in their respective countries | 
and elsewhere it would be impossible | 
to say: the sum is one outside com- 
putation in terms of money, though 
that alone is -very large. The an- 
nouncement has just been made that 
the Cebbett Chamber Music Medal, 
(instituted in 1924 for the greatest 
services to the art of chamber music 
during the year) has been bestowed 


made their living in special lines.) played together in Oxford for tWo/ ynon Mrs. Coolidge. It comes as & 


flutist, and mil Férir, 


the viola-| 
player. Muaic was treated as a point) performers 


comes not from any allusion to wise, 
men, but from the Initials of the) 


Alex Cuthbert, first vio~ | 


| Bicians., 


His faculty included Ernest Bloch, | years, and their rather cryptic DAM®@) graceful recognition from one ex- | 
the composer; André Maquarre, the) 


pért to another and is a fresh link | 
in the bond of international good | 
| 


will. The actual ceremony of presen- 


of departure for study rather than lin; Geoffrey Laurence, second Vio- | tatian takes place on July 14, at a 
the absolute basis of it. As performer, | lin; Margaret Joseph, Viola, and Tan | panquet of the Worshiptul Company 


Mr. Goldstein has worked much on 


the violin sonata, a form in which | are undergraduates, The fourth.«Mres. 
he finds modern composers express- | Joseph, the leader. of the gronp, is a 
ing themselves with seal and suc- | 
seasons in) 


cess, Living in recent 
New York, he has become what might 


and musician, for his views are 
much sought by persons getting up 
educational or artistic enterprises, | 
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Vaughan Williams on 
Nationalism and Music 


DUBLIN, July 10 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—At a lecture delivered 
in Dublin in connection with the 
assembly there of the Celtic con- 
gress, Dr. Vaughan Williams spoke 
as one of the Welsh delegates to the 
congress. 

Many musicians, he said, failed to 
recognize nationalism in music, and 
were in fact intolerant of the idea. 
Such persons thought of music as 
a universal language. He himself 
had heard Chinese records on a 
gramophone, and he found that he 
simply could not think in the musical 
terms employed by the Chinese. + 

A universal language should be 
something dealing with facts rather 
than with imagination. In poetry it 
fails to satisfy. A composer of strong 
national tendency is always prone 
to work on lines directed by his 
national feeling; and the truth was 
that the work of such a man was of 
more value than the work of mere 
imitators of foreign models. To be 
a master of the craft of his own 
musical tradition was the first essen- 
tial for sincerity of utterance. 

Rr. Vaughan Williams proceeded 
to develop reasons for his statement 
that music Was not essentially a 
universal language. It was true, he 
said, that notation was universa) as 
far as Europe was concerned, but 
Celtic music found itself too much 
hampered by the keyboard, and in 
all countries the idiom of the musical 
ideas expressed differed in different 
schools of composition represented 
by different countries. 

Speaking as oné who was familiar 
with the Celtic idiom. he found that 
he specially kept the harp and the 
strings in mind rather than the 
piano. This was because the musical 
utterance that came through the 
composer was affected by the instru- 
mental medium which he intended 
to employ. 
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| venture 


Anderson, violoncello, Three of these | 


daughter of the poet laureate, the 
wife of a well-known professor, and 
is herself well known In artistic 
circles, Many are the occasions on 
which the Magi Quartet haa per- 
formed in Oxford, 

What gave the idea of a London 
is not clear. Probably it 
was just sheer pleasure in playing 
fine music.—an excellent reason-— 
and the concert was a most refresh- 
ing experience. The players settled 
to their work with evident sest for 
“the full rigors of the game.” When 
any exceptionally beautiful passage 
occurred in the music, they were just 
as much thrilled by it as they wished 
their audience to be, and as they 
played really well, they did, on the 
whole, succeed in sharing their de- 
lights. 

They began well by providing a 
good program. Brahms’ Quintet in 
B minor for clarinet and strings, 
@ poem “Sea Wrack” for flute, string 
quartet and harp by Keith Douglas 
(first public performance), string 
quartet in D minor by Mozart, and the 
Introduction and Allegro for harp, 
string quartet, flute and clarinet by 
Ravel, made a thoroughly interest- 
ing group of chamber worké. For 
the extra instruments well-known 
professionals had been called in— 
Gwendolen Mason (harp), Haydn 
Draper (clarinet), Robert Murchie 
(flute). In many ways the Quintet 
carried one back to days when 
Joachim was still the supreme in- 
terpreter of Brahms. His Brahms 
traditions have been more faith- 
fully guarded at Oxford than in 
London. 

Listening to this sincere and in- 
telligent performance one felt that 
in spite of their rough technique the 
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Pianos of Real Worth 
Have This. Famous 
Action— 


HE frat tO ask your 
Ection tus the instrument fie 
e ment?" 
it ia the Weasell., Nithe! & Gross 
action, pow are sure ft obtain a 
worthy tnstrument, for thie tamous 
action is found only tm Dianos and 
olaverse of established excellence. 


Sinee 1874 :eading American 
he used the W eeely 


ma ve essell, 
Nickel & Grose ection—tahe worid’s 
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leading maker of high-grade piano 
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trade-merk (shown above) stamped 
ont eweey Wessell. Nickel & Gross 
ection. 
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Music in Belgrade 
ow Qe 

RELGRADE, July 1 (Special Cor- | 
reapondence) Relgrade institutions 
which do most for the education of 
musical taste are the Opera, the Mu- 
sical School, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the Popular Conserva- 
torilum. Thus, the Musical School 
recently gave a concert devoted to 
the works of Mozart; the first part 
of the program heing concert works, 
and the second the comic opera, 
“Bastien and Bastienne.” The Phil- 
harmonic Society has given three 
concerts this season, representing 
worke of the following composers: 
D'Indy; Wagner, Grieg, Karlovic, 
and the Serbian composer, Milenko 
Paunovié. 


RESTAURANTS 


‘ NEW YORK = nS 
De Olde Encitsh Restaurant 


14 East 44th St. 
Luncheon — Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 
NEW YORK 
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Three Attractive Tea Rooms 


The Vanity Fair, 3 FE. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W. 40 St. 
The Colonia, 379 5th ‘Ave. 


‘BOSTON 


The Corner Cafe 


Luncheon 11:30 to 2, Dinner 5-7 :30 
Norway and Falmouth Streets 
Closed Sundays and Holidays 


— — 


A. 


“It Does Make a Difference Where 
You Eat and What You Eat” 


256 Huntington Avenue 
142 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boylston Street at Washington 
4 Brattle myers, Quincy House 
Quick Bite No. 1—31 Brattle St. 
Quick Bite No. 2—21 Kingston St. 
BOSTON 


In Catmbridge at 22 Dunster Street 
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LOS ANGELES 
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AILEEN TEA Room 
Luncheon 11 to 3 
4TH FLOOR BRACK SHOPS 
527 W. 7TH STREET 
VAnf@ike 1871 . 


CASA ‘FELIPE , 


New Management. Breakfast, Luncheon 
Dinner, Banquets 
2514 W. 7th DUnk, 3098 


___ HOUSTON, TEXAS _ 
SCHOLLS CAFE 


Formerly Milwaukee Cafe 
YO9 Main Street 
Food and servicé bétter than ever. 


| The-Poor Nut 


and of coursé the working Out of 
the subject also is. a question of 
point of view. 

Some people believe that the so- 
nata is demode, while others delib- 
erately cultivate it. The predomi- 
nance of chamber music at the pres- 
ent time seems to point more to the 
former point of view than to the 
latter. On the whole, perhaps the 
longest compositions and those built 
on a larger scale are more popular 
in Germany than elsewhere, al- 
though works such as the Vaughan 
Williams symphonies can by no 
means be called short. But we may 
take it for granted that the present 
generation aims at a concise musical 
diction, and that the “tempo” of our 
times is hostile to long-winded art. 
What is long risks becoming senti- 
mental. And dentimentalism is con- 
sidered old-fashioned. 

There was at the German musical 
festival at Kiel, a striking instance 
of a work which, though of recent 
date, excelled in unusual length: a 
string quartet by Frank Wohlfanrt. 
It lasted an hour and a quarter. The 
composer is a young man who has 
lived at Florence in Italy for the 
last year. He has a very good un- 
derstanding of music,” as is proved 
by some of his articles on Schonberg 
and other subjects, but as a com- 
poser he seems to be more intel- 
lectual than inspired. One had a 
suspicion that his quartet was the 
outcome not so much of an inner 
conviction, but simply of a delight 
in the pursuit of contrapuntal prob- 
lems. His work may be called an 
enormously long contrapuntal study 
without any idea underlying it. It 
was interesting to see that it hed 
no success. Nobody likes paper 


music. The Havemann-Quartet was 
| to be admired for its seal in the per- 


formance of an ungrateful task. 

Let us take another yOung com- 
poser: Kurt Thomas. His Mass in 
A minor, for four soloists and two 
choruses is—though this is hardly 
credible—an Op. 1, but is so prom- 
ising that it may be regarded as a 
real contribution to the festival. 
How rare is it to find a modern 
composer writing a religious work! 
His. musical conception makes him 
an outstanding figure among the mu- 
His treatment, too, is novel 


age, he succeeded in capturing the 
whole audience. We may add that 


‘the conciseness of his idiom, giving 


hie work the effect of brevity, con- 
tributed to-the great impression pro- 
duced on the hearers. The Mass was 


Dr. Fritz Stein, a friend of Max 
Reger, who is ‘working very hard 
for the organization of musical life 
in Kiel. 

The names of Heinz Tlessen, who 
has written a remarkable duet for 
violin and piano, of Ernst Toch, the 
composer of a concerto for violon- 
cello with chamber orchestral ac- 
companiment, and of Manfred 
Gurlitt, whose songs are the fruit of 
a highly cultured intellect, are worth 
mentioning. It goes without saying 
that the town of Kiel possesses only 
a small orchestra which does not 
bear comparison with those of other 
German towns. But even there, it 
was evident that the number of good 
orchestral compositions produced in 
the world id not very large. One 
morning we heard a lecture under 
the title of “Die Farblichtmusik” 
(music with colored light). Alex- 
ander Laszi6é, a Hungarian living in 
Munich, where he is an academy 
teacher, introduced his audience to 
a very complicated apparatus. While 
he playéd some compositions of his 
own, this apparatus threw upon 4a 
canvas colored moving pictures. Of 
course, he did not mean to give his 
audience a musical film. pic- 
tures, far from representing real- 
ism, were rather fantastic in their 
continuous movement. But, alas, 
Alexander Laszl6 did not succeed in 
convincing the musicians, whom 
curiosity had led in masses to the 
university hall, of the advance made 
by his discovery. Firstly, the musi- 
cal productions did not exactly coin- 
cide with their colored illustrations, 
which, in their turn, did not ex- 
press the music Laszlé played. At- 
tention was therefore focussed on the 
film, which should be avoided. 

Musicians do not as a rule care to 
see their art illustrated by other 
than musical means. They rather 
feel it degraded and marred by the 
assistance of another art however 


p interesting it may be. They leave it 


to the painters to seek their inspira- 
tion in music, but do not like to see 
musicians calling the sister art to 
their aid. Alexander Laszldé’s at- 
tempt to combine music and paint- 
ing with an idea of raising music 
to a higher level, is one of the 
many experiments made in recent 
times. Among them the film in- 


representing musical 
without the help of music itself, is 
the most remarkable. As a player 
Laszlé deserves attention: as a com- 


poser he hovers between 
Liszt and Scriabin, all of whom seem, 


and praiseworthy, Thomas, at the!» their nature, appropriate to his 
very beginning of hia career, makes | intention of combining music and 


use of all the means of expression 


color, 
afforded by modern muatic but he has | 


That which at first aroused ao 


always self-control enough to 8tb- | much curiosity. finished by wearyin: 


ject them to the general idea dom- 
his work, 


ithe whole audience 
Although keep-/ unjust to deny that Lagslé possesses 


But it would be 


ing abreast of the time he yet clings | imaginative power and enterprise, 


to tradition, which, as a rule, 
atronger in religions than In secular 
music, Combining contrapuntal skill 
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MESSRS, SHUBERT PRESENT 
A REAL SENSATION—THE 
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PRINCE 


Company of 100 — 30 Dancing Girls 
60—Male Chorus—60 Curtain at 8:10 
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sco 59th St. &@ Tth Ave. Eve. 8:30 
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Stadium Concerts 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, Conductor 
LEWISOHN STADIUM. Amst. Avy. & 138 8t, 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8:30 

ARTHUR JUDBON, teinew 
PRICES, 28. 0c. $1.00". 


Dir. A... 
Erlanger 


W.426t. Eves. 8:20 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPH 


LIBERTY 


‘LADY, BE GOOD’! 


with Fred & Adele Astaire, Walter Catlett 
300 RESERVED SEATS AT $1.00 


BOSTON—Motion Pictures 
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performed under the baton of Prof.’ 


vented by a painter called Ruttmann, | 
movement | 
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Chopin, | 


| Vaughn 


| Schubert; 
Fantasia 


The visit to Berlin of the Viannese 
Philharmonic Orchestra afforded a 
very good opportunity of sharpernins 
the faculty of discrimination in the 
ublic. 

ie ae Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra had traveled through central 
Europe, the Viennese musicians are 
now touring the same region. To mu- 
siclans, an unknown conductor and 
some new Austrian works would 
have made these concerts more at- 
tractive, but this was not the desire 
of the big public that welcomed the 
Viennese guests to the Philharmonic. 
Never before hag a concert hall been 
so well filled near the end of June. 
They are usually deserted at this 
tine of year. But the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic was crowded with music 
lovers and resounded with the en- 
thusiastic applause of delishted 
people. 

This result was gained both by the 
well-known program which con- 
tained Haydn, Schubert and Beetho- 
ven, and by the emotional appeal of 
the performance. The orchestra was 
conducted by Erich Kleiber, who is 
Austrian by birth, but has grown up 
in the German atmosphere. This has 
stimulated his ambition to such an 
extent that his style differs con- 
siderably from that to which, under 
such conductors as Weingartner, the 
orchestra is accustomed. Kleiber, by 
over-emphasizing certain details of a 
classical work, is always in danger 
of destroying its architecture. This 
happened in the present instance. 
His accents were often too sharp and 
strained, and the conductor seemed 
to lose sight of Beethoven in his own 
dogmatic interpretation. Fhough the 
impression of the mysic was some- 
what spoiled by this circumstance, 
the balance of the orchestra was so 
‘excellent that the majority of. the 
public was quite captured by it. 


Bowl Concerts in 


Hollywood, Calif, 


LOS ANGELES, July 17 (Spectal 
Correspondence)—The summer mu- 
sical season in Hollywood finds dis- 


tinguished visiting conductors en- 
gaged for the Hollywood Bowl con- 
certs, and an orchestra which has 
had six years’ training, under the 
baton of Walter Henry Rothwell. 

The opening week Fritz Reiner 
was conductor, coming from the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Sir Henry Wood, the English con- 
ductor from London, was the second 
director, 

The program Sir Henry chose for 
| in 21 
years was aa follows: Suite, Henry 
Purcell: The Planets, Gustave Holst; 
Three Spanish Danceg, Granados; 
Andante from Cassation, NO, 1, MO- 
zart; Ballet Music from Rosamunde, 

Francesca da Rimini, 
for Orchestra, Techai- 


kowaky, 

Sir Henry Wood's second program 
Includes the Vondon Symphony, b) 
Williama; The Cliffa of 
Cornwall, by Dame Ethyl Snrythe; 
exoerpts from Rutland. Bought0h's 
opera, "The Immortal Hour,” and 
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Letters 


letters. 


Monitor’s 


Monitor. 


LMOST all people like to get 
When the friendly 

word cannot be spoken face 
to face, a written message may 
convey cordiality and good will. 


The merchants and the ma 
facturers who advertise in The 
Christian Science Monitor ap- 
preciate the patronage which is 
gladly extended to them by the 
readers; 
value letters from those who 
have bought their goods, or em- 
ployed their services. 


A note of appreciation for good 
goods or good work is welcomed; 
so is a courteous letter telling of 
dissatisfaction. The information 
contained in such a letter may 
enable an advertiser to correct 
wrong conditions; to improve his 
goods or his services. 


So remember, when you re- 
spond to a Monitor: advertise- 
ment, that your purchase is only 
a part of what you may helpfully 
do for the advertiser, and for the 


& 
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they also 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


JULY 25, 1920 


PACIFIC RADIO 


SHOW LARGEST 
HELD ON COAST 
Exhibits ee 175 Cover- 
ing 30,000 Square Feet 


of Floor Space 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 20 (Staff 


Correspondence)—More than 100,000 | 


radio dealers, manufacturers, and | 


fans from all parts of the Pacific 
coast are expected to attend the sec- 


, Ond annual Pacific Radio Exposition | 


to be held here Aug. 22 to 28, it was) 
announced by A. S. Lindstrom, chair- | 


‘man of the executive committee in 
charge. 

Approximately 175 
covef the 30,000 square feet of floor 
Space in the auditorium and practi- 
cally every type of radio set and ac- 
cessory manufactured will be on dis- 
play. The displays will be housed in 
booths of the mission style archi- 
tecture, carrying out the idea of the 
California Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion which opens 10 days after the 
close of the radio show. 

The Pacific coast exposition will 
utilize more exhibit space than the 
International Radio Exposition held 


in Grand Central Palace, New York | 


City, last year, and is expected to be | 
as largely attended. Morning ses- 
sions at the exposition will be de-| 
voted to those connected with the 
radio industry. Exhibits vill be open 
to the public during the afternoons 
and evenings of the six days of th: 
co..vention. Daily musical programs 
will be radiocast by remote control 


from the especially constructed stu- | 


- entire exposition. 


exhibits. will | 


| 
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| Special from Monitor Bureau 
London, July 15 
HAT a crystal can be success- 
fully used as a high frequency 
amplifier has been proved by 
L. L. Barnes, who is a student at 
King’s College, London. Interviewed 
by a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Barnes made a 
point of the fact that to pick up dis- 
tant stations with crystals is not the 
dasy matter which it appears when 
described in the popular press. 
added: 

“But it is quite true that I have 
heard all the main stations of the 
| British Broadcasting Company, and 
‘also Madrid and French stations. 
These are not guesses as I never 
logged a station till I heard the 
announcer give it out.” 


his receiver. 


the only crystal which gives good. 


| zincite-copper combination with a 


He | pending on 
| The results, Mr. 


Mr. Barnes uses two crystals in, 
One of these can be} 


nary crystal sets, Mr. Barnes uses 
two small dry batteries, the output of 
which is so trifling that they last 
a long time. 

His arrangement consists of two 
tuned circuits, and the effective re- 
sistance of the secondary circuit is 
made to approach zero by adjusting 
the voltage across the amplifying 
crystal. Both inductances are of 
approximately the same value de- 
the wavelength used. 
Barnes calculates, 
/are as good as those obtained with 
a H. F. valve with crystal detector. 
But compared to the latter, expen- 
sive details like transformers and 
accumulators are not needed, 
filash-lamp cells only being .neces- 
sary. Mr. 


man Read concert from New York. 


light steel contact. Also, unlike ordi-' orchestra and studio program. 


three | 
'CoUlins and his Jolly Pirates. &:30—Tan- 
Barnes recommends a¥| 
switching arrangement for cutting | 
off the current, so as to avoid having | 
any ordinary good type, but so far|to move the crystal contact, as the 


adjustment of the oscillating crystal | 
dio of <he civic auditorium during the | results in the other position is the is much more troublesome than that | 


of the ordinary detector. 


Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, JULY 2 


FASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (286.3 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—WNAC dinner dance, &8— 

From theater, orchestra selections, 8 :50 
~Dance selections, State Ballroom. Or- 
ehestra, direction Lambert Brothers. 
$:30—Dance music, Copley Plaza Or- 
chestra. direction W. Edward Boyle; 
popular songs, Irving and 
George Rogers. 


wey, Schenectady, N 

:25 p. m.—New York philharmonic or- 
ghiestre, Willem Von H straten, cop- 
ductor; from Lewissohn tadium, New 
York. 9:30—Dance program by Ten 
Eyck orchestra. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
& to°11 p. m.—Dinner music; concert 
by United States Army band, from 
Washington, D. C.: humorous half hour ; 
Vincent Lopez's orchestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Nathan Abas’ dinner concert. 
‘—Final baseball scores. 7 :25—Concert 
from Lewissohn Stadium; William von 
Hoogstraten, conductor. 9 :30—Josepnh 
Knecht's orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (428% Meters) 

5:30 p. m—The Amphions. 6:50— 
Alfred | tenor. 6 :45—Merle John- 
ston, saxophone. 7 -40—Madeleine Hul- 
sizer, soprano. &—Neighborhood music 
echool concert. %$—Joint recital—Irwin 
FE. Hassall, pianist, and Joseph Pavloff, 
baritene. 10—Ernie Golden and his or- 
chestra. 


WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 


& p. m.—Original Paramount orches- 
tra. geen age and major league 
baseball results. ager F oe recital by 
Herman Neuman. "15—Concert by 
Paul Henneberg and his band, from -the 
Mall. Central Park. 9: 15—Instrumental 
novelty. 


WEBS, New York City (348 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marimba and Spanish sri oa 
Don Q. Foyer, entertainers. 6:30—Anna 
Russo, soprano. 6: 49—Ruth Bowman, 
mezzo-soprano. 7:20—Joe Ross, Jazz 
Harmonica. 7 Re ce Dodd, baritone, 
and Randall Hargreaves, piano. 8~—Ethel 
Fox, operatic soprano. 8:19 — Juan 
Polido, baritone, Spanish folk songs. 
& :506—Cremonesi Trio. 


WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 
6:15 to 11:30 p. m.—Varied studio pro- 
gram. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (2990.8 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Organ recital (request 
selections), Arthur Scott Brook. 
Dinner concert, Harry Loventhal, direc- 
tor. 7—Final baseball scores. 7:05— 
Concert with soloist. 8:05—Vessella's 
Band, Steel Pier; Oreste Vessella, direc- 
tor. $9—Dance orchestra program. 


WIP, Philadeiphia, Pa. (509 Meters) 


6:06 p. m.—Dinner music, Benjamin 
Franklin Concert Orchestra, Pannen of 
WwW. Irving Oppenheim. 6: 45—United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
stock and produce market 
Uncle Wip’s bedtime story a 
8—Comfort’s Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with prominent soloists, Atlantic City, N. 
J. 8&:45—"“Song of the Surf,” surf sounds 
of ene Atlantic Ocean, picked-up by a 

al microphone placed above 
breakers at Atlantic City, N. J. 8&/50— 
Vesellis Band, with prominent 
from Atiantic City, N. J. 106:05—Dance 
music, Benjamin Franklin Danes Orches- 
tra; direction of Howard Lanin. 


veer Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


Crocker 


live 


8 Lt. m.—Washington Orchestra. 7:230— 
Phithearmonic concert from the Lewissohn | 


Stadium, N. Y. 106—Washington Orches- 
tra. 10:30—"Crandal!’s Saturday Night- 
ers.” 
KDKA, Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(3098 Meters) 

7 Pp. 
can National. American Association and 
International leagues. 8:45 — Concert 

ven by the Westinghouse T. J. 

‘astine, conductor, and F) Ablett, 
tenor. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh. Pa. (462 Meters) 
6:30 p. en concert. 6:30 p. m. 
—Uncle P Kaybee 7: 
cert. 


and, 
er 


WGR, Buffalc, N. Y. 


7:46 to 9:15 = 
WEAF, New York 


(319 Meters) 
City: 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389.4 Meters) . 
6 p. m.—Dinner music by concert or- 
: Mavrice Spitainy. director. 8 
program of selected artists. 9 


a, by Ev. Jones and 
Coo Club, mantated by selected 
— 


. ¥. (879.5 Meters) | 


the | 


soloists, | 


| WCAP, Washiagten, DB. C, 


m.—Basebal! scores of the Ameri- | 


30 p. m.—Studio con- ! 


m.—Joint program with | 
United States | 
ony "Band, direct from Washington, 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WCCO, St. Paual-Minneapolis, Minn. 
| (417 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. George 
Osborn's orchestra. 8—Musical pro- 
gram. %—Weather report and baseball 
scores. 10—Dance program, Wally 
Erickson’s orchestra 

KYW. Chicago, iu. (3386 Meters) 

6 p. an.—Dinner concert; Joska 
a. orchestra ; Paul Whiteman's 
“Collegians,” under the direction of A. 
Vincent Gauthier. 6:30—Studio program 
from studio in Hearst Square. 3—Mid- 
night revue. 

WLS, Chicago, Uil.. (3845 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Lullaby time. 
National barn dance program. 


WJID, Mooseheart, Tl. 


heart studio program. 


FOR SUNDAY, JULY 26 
FASTERN STANDARD. TIME 

W DBR, Boston, Mass. (261 Meters) 

10:30 a. m.—Religious services from 
Tremont Temple (Baptist). 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. 
WEAN, Previdence, R. I. 
9:45 a. m.—Regular Sunday 

service from The Mother Church, 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Boston, Mass. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. 

6:30 p. m.—Roxy and his Gang. 
—Goldman band concert. 

WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(333.3 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Program presenting George 
-Leo Patterson in a series of talks inter- 
spersed with organ music. 8 :45—Concert 
by Idyllic Male Quartet. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y¥Y. (379.5 Meters) 


9:30 a, m.—Service of the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Schenectady, 
N. . | DP. m.—Musical program. 
—Lakewood Farm Ensembl!ie. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


2 p. m.—“Sunday Hymn Sing” and} 
interdenominational services under the} 
auspices of the Greater New York Fed- 
ération of Churches. Frank C. Good- 
man, presiding officer. Music by Fed- 
eration Quartet under the direction of 
Arthur Billings Hunt, baritone and mu- 
sical director. Address by the Rev. H. C. 
Wasmund, pastor, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Little Village, L. I. 6:20—Mu- 
sical program by Roxy and his Gang. 
£:15—Goldman band concert, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, direct from 
Hall of Fame, New York University 
campus, 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

10 a. m.—Reguiar Sunday morning 
service from First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WPG, Atlantic C'ty, N. J. (299.8 Meters) 


3:15 p. m.—Community service, vocal 
and instrumental .recital, St. James 
Episcopal Church, the Rev. William 
Blatchford, rector. 8—Concert orches- 
tra: Harry Loventhal, director. %— 
Organ recital, Auditorium Atlantic City 
High School; Arthur Scott Bre-k and 
assisting artists. 

WIP, Philadeiphia, Pa. (509 Meters) 

10:45 a. m.—Morning service from Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., Rector. 4: 
Pp m.—Musical services from 
James —— Church, Atiantic City. 
. de 


(270 Meters) 


morning 
The 
in 


(475.9 Meters) 
7:30 


(469 Meters) 


ll a. m.—Reguilar Sunday morning 
service from First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Washington, D. C. 4 p. m.— 
Outdoor service at Peace Cross, Washing- 
‘ton Cathedral of the Episcopal Church. 
6 :20—"Roxy and his Gang.” 8:15—Gold- 
/man Band Concert, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, conductor from Hall of Fame, New 
York University Campus, New York City. 

KDKA, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(308 Meters) 

$:45 a. m.—Services of the Point 
Rreeze Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 
5:30 p. m.—Basebatl scores of the Na- 
tional and American leagues. 7:15—Band 
‘concert given by the 107th Regiment 
‘Band, from Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (462 Meters) 
2 p. m.—People’s radio church services. 


| §:30—Dinner concert. 


BUILD A RADIO 


You, too, can build a high grade 6-tube 
receiver with the simple instructions 4 
special coils which I have de 
pecially for the layman with little on. 
perience and electrical knowledge. 


Write for free instructions end particuicre | 


VICTOR H. TODD 


12 Glenside Avenue Summit, N. J. 


A note to Shirley 


To bring the newest and best directly to you. If mail and 
parcel post can reach you, Shirley Paige can with the exact 
articles you wish. Simply state the size, color and price range 
of the desired merchandise and Miss Paige will have it in 
Just address Miss Shirley Paige, Personal 


that day's mail. 


Shopper. 


LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Paige is sufficient 


De- | 


7 to 12—' 


(302.8 Meters) | 
7:15 p. m. to 1 a. m.—Regulaz Moose- | 


| Freda 


(280.3 Meters) and | 


7 748 | 


15 | 
the St. | 


| WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 


service, direct from | 
hurch, Buffalo; Dr. 


9:30 a. m.—Mornin 
/ Central Presbterian 
R J. MacAlIpine. minister. Pp. 
| Vesper services, under the auspices of the 
/ Buffalo Council of Churches. 

WEAR, Cleveland, 0. (390 Meters) 

3:20 m.—Afternoon musicale by 
| Frangisci String Ensemble, Ivan Fran- 
cisci, conducting. 7—Concert orchestra 
from theater. 

WW4J, Detroit. Mich. (2352.7 Méters) 

ll a. m.—Services at St. Paul's Epis- 
copal Cathedral. 6:20 p. m.—"Roxy and 
his Gang.” 


” 
= 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, JULY 27 
; EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (475.9 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Musicale. 7—Virginia | 
Denny Birgfeld, mezzo-soprano. 8&—E 
Andrews and his orchéstra. 9—Talk. 

WBZ, Boston- “95 Mass, 
(333.3 eters) 


f m.—Program by orchestra, direc- 


ket quotations. 6:30—Y¥ 
'6:40—Waldemar Lind and his orchestra. 


gram, 
Club of Denver, John C. Kendel, director. 


8:15—Goldman band concert. | 


‘7:30—Sandman's hour. 8&—Studio pro- 


| 


d' by station WMOA, New York, 341 


'gins at 10 a. m., eastern Mansare 
time. 


Pp. 
‘tion of Frederick A. Pullen. 6: :30—Base- | 
| ball results. &—Concert by Aleppo Drum | 


Corps or Shriners’ Band. 
| Anna Madigan, soprano. _$—Concert by 
Arthur S. Cann, tenor. 9:15—Concert by | 
Giadys Noble, soprano, accompanied by | 
Jacobus. 9$:30—Market report as 
furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Boston. 9:40— 
Book review by Bennett B. Schneider. 
WHAZ, Troy, N. ¥. (880 Meters) 
£:15 p. m.—Mary Ryan, soprano, as- 
sisted by pianist. 8:30—Concert by s80- 
prano, violinist, 
der the direction of Ivan Tilyou. 


6:15 
mer?” 
State Farm 
Baseball scores. 
Babcock Lake 
Schreiner, pianist. 
WEAF, New Yerk City (492 Meters) 
§ to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; 
|] Curtis, soprano, accompanied by Wini- 
fred T. Barr; musical program ‘from 
| theater: Goldman Band concert, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, direct from 
a of Fame, New York University 
Campus, New York City: Giuseppe di 
Benedetto, tenor; 
orchestra. 


WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

5:39 p. m.—Metro Dance Orchestra. 
6 :30— Paul Gallico. 6:40—Woodwind En- 
semble. 7—An Hour of Barber 8S 
Ballads—Ring Lardner and Dr. Sigma 
Spkheth. 8&—Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen"”’ 30— 
Spanish Marimba, guitar, castanet¢. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (209.8 Meters) 


5:45 p. m.—Organ recital (request se- 
lections), Arthur Scott Brook. 6—Dinner 
concert, Harry Loventhal, director. 
Final baseball scores, 8 :05—Concert or- 
chestra. 9—Organ recital, popular selec- 
tions, Jean Weiner. ._10—Dance orches- 
tra, Joseph Lucas, director. 

“WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (308 Meters) 


6:05 p. m.—Dinner music; Benjamin 
Franklin Concert Orchestra; direction of 
W. Irving Oppenheim. 6 :45— United 
States Department of Agriculture: Live- 
stock and Produce Market Reports. 7— 
ah Wip'’s Bedtime Story and Roll 
Call. 


p. m.—Address, “Why Be a Far- 
Enos Lee, President of New York 
Bureau Féderation. 6:30— 

6:35—Jack Denny's 
Orchestra and Olive 


KDKA, Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(309 Meters) 


m.—Baseball scores of the Na- 
American, American Association 


MASON’S GRILL 


Under Supervision of 
CLAY. ROBERTS & CoO., Ine. 


“TAMPA’S FINEST 
RESTAURANT” 


606 Franklin Street Phone 4506 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


-Y. M. C. A. CAFETERIA 


Home-cooked foods and home-made 
jellies and jams are bringing us many 
grateful patrons. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 
Florida and Zack Sts., Tampa, Fla. 


TAMPA MOTOR CLUB 


“At your service— 
let us serve you” 


F. L. CLEVELAND, Mgr. 


515 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 4435 


~ LLOYD Printing: 


315. Franklin Tampa, Fila. 
Solicits Your Orders for 
——. and ne 


Established fn Tampa, Fa. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING SERVICE 


corps of [Interior Decorators 

will assist en in the selection and 
eS of your home fur- 
shings without 


Tarr Furniture Co.. Inc. 
Interior Decorators and Furnishera, 


Tampa at Twigg, Tampa, Fla. 
Phones 3643-4986 


> 


a 
‘ 


| tional, 


charge. 


8 :30—Mrea. | 


WOGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (379.6 Meters) 


pianist and reader, un- | 


Vera | 


Jack Albin and his)! 


and Internationa! Leagues. §:45—"Sangs 
of the Road,” by KDKA Symphony Play- 
ers, Victor Wee Bag eonductor ; Chauncey 
Parsons, tenor and Frederick Rodgers, 
baritone. 

WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (462 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:30— 
Uncle Kay ‘b 7 :30—Concert. 10—Dance 
music. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 


5.20 p. m.—Olympic Dance Orchestra, 
dinner music. 7—Musical program pre- 
sented by P. Arlow Mathews. 10—Vin- 
cent Lopez Dance Orchestra. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389.4 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner dance music by the 
Golden Pheasant Orchestra, 8—Instru- 
mental Hour by the Willard Symphony, 
Walter Logan, director. 9—Studio pro- 
gram by selected artists. 10—Symphony 
program. 11—Dance program by the Eu- 
clid Beach Dance Orchestra. 

WW, Detroit, Mich, (862.7~ Meters) 

& p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 :20—Gold- 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WTAS, Elgin, Til. (802.8 Meters) 

8 to 10:30 p. m.—Concert by Purple 
Grackle areheatre. and studio program. 
WiIID, Meoseheart, Ill. (8028 Meters) 

6:15 to 12 p. m.—Mooseheart noveity . 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo, (445.1 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Concert by Bechemeyer, Iil., 
concert "baad. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (856.6 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Piano  tuning-in number: 
reading—Miss Cecile Burtog: children’s 
information overiod,; musi¢—Plantation 
Players. 8—“Around the Town with 
WDAF.’ 

w Ae Des Woines, Ta. (426 Meters) 

. > m.—Vocal program. 1!1—Corn 

Sugar rchestra, direction of Jimmy 


“Woaw, Omaha, Neb, (526 Meters) 
m.—Phyllis Griswold, organist 
6: 30 -Basebalt scores; McCrory’s popu- 
lar period, Lillian Madsen, director. 6:45 
—Orchestra. 9—Skeen Trio. 10—Gilbert 
Jaffy, violin; Herman Riley, saxophone ; 
Jess Sutton, plano. 
WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Vesper recital by Artie 


cred Male Quartet in recital. 


-- --———-- 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Cole. (828 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, Herbert 
White and his Silver State orchestra 
the Musical 


courtesy Tuesday 


PACIFIC. STANDARD TIME 
KTCL, Seattle, Wash. (305 Meters) 
§ to 10 p. m.—Studio, program. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (428 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Baseball scores: stock mar- 
e Towne C ryer.’ 


7—Rudy 

program, 

qhestra. 

Hollywood, Calif, (887 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Courtesy programs. 10— 

Lilvan May Challenger. 11—Abe Lyman's 
Cocoanut Grove orchestra. 


~_ ~~. = 


Séiger's orchestra. 8&—Studio 
10— Waldemar Lind and his or- 


NEW YORK, SERVICE 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 25—The regular 
Sunday morning service of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will be radiocast July 26 


meters wavelength. The service be- 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25— 
The regular Sunday morning serv- 


-ers” 


ice of First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Washington, D. C., will be radio- | 
cast July 26 by station WCAP, | 
Washington, D. C., 469 meters waye- 
length. The service begins at 11 a. 
m., eastern standard time. 


— + 


SEATTLE SERVICE 


SEATTLE, Wash., July 25 (Spe- 


cial)—The regular Sunday evening | 
service of First Church of Christ, | 
be | 
radiocast July 26 by Station KTCL, | 


| 


Scientist, Seattle, Wash., will 
Seattle, 305 meters wavelength. The 
service begins at 8 p, m., Pacific | 


standard time. 


em eae ——— — —< 


PORTLAND (ORE.) ‘SERVICE 


PORTLAND, Ore.. 
cial—The regular Sunday evening 


service of First Church of Christ, | 


Scientist, Portland, Ore., will be 
radiocast July 26 by Station KGW, 
Portland, 491.5 meters wavelength. 
The service begins at 8 p. m., Pacific 
standard time. 


—_ 
a 


LONG BEACH SERVICE 


LONG BEACH, Calif., July 25 
(Special)—The regular Sunday eve- 
ning service of First Church of 


July 25 (Spe- | 


Christ, Scientist, Long Beach, Calif.., | 


will be radiocast July 26 by ‘Station 
KFON, 


GOOD 
CLOTHES 


Court Arcade 
Tampa, Fla. 


Long Beach, 232.4 meters | 
wavelength. The service begins at | 
8 p. m. Pacific standard time. | 


MEN’S FASHION SHOP. 


BRITISH IMPORT 


SURVEY GIVEN: 


Market for Quality Receiv- 


ers Is Seen by United t 


States Attache 


WASHINGTON, July 25—Wireless 
specialties of American manufacture, 


which have not thus far been offered 
to any extent on the British market 
because of the barriers against the 


use of imported radio apparatus, are 


expected to make their appearance 
now that import restrictions have 
been lifted permitting freer use of 
foreign-made equipment, according 
to a report on the British radio sit- 


uation by commercial attache Hugh 


D. Butler, Department of Commerce. 

The entrance of American equip- 
ment into this market will be grad- 
ual, Mr. Butler .says, 
success upon 


radio enthusiasts. There is\no pres- | 
ent great opportunity to sell large. 


quantities of ordinary sets, he says. 


American equipment, which is not 


now well known, 


appeal’on a quality. basis. 
ready sales in the market at this. 
time, radio equipment must be offered | 


either on the basis of efficiency or) 
uniqueness or be quoted at an appeal | 


price for unquestionable value. If 
patent rights do not intrude, reason- 
ably priced tube sets of superior 


| manufacture should be well received. 


It is believed that American sets 
will have the strongest appeal to the 
large and growing number of “fish- 
who are daily discarding crys- 
tal sets for tube sets*and a log book. 
As the mainland is only as large as 
the states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined, the 21 radiocasting 
stations have heretofore furnished 


ample entertainment to owners of | 


smal} sets. Local reception, however, 
is giving way to a desire for distance 
and it is expected that American 


long-range sets will meet the popu- | 


lar favor of the distance seekers. 


The ownership of broad basic) 


patent rights, an extraordinary trade 
organization. and import 
coupled with the rapid development 
made during the period of import 
restriction have placed the home in- 


dustry in a strong position to meet | 


competition from foreign manufac-. 
turers of ordinary equipment. Mr. 


Butler believes that the suceess of. 


urers in this 
proportion to the 


American manu 
market will be i 


efforts made to introduce the better- | 
class of American radio apparatus. r 
a 


Ye 


HAITI RADIO LIMITED 


WASHINGTON, July 25—The De- 
partment of Commerce states that 
the radio market in Haiti is limited 
almost entirely to the American resi- 
dents in the American colony. Sev- 
eral of them o 
ing sets, mos®of which were brought 
individually from the United States. 


ST. LOUIS SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., July 25 (Special) 
—The regular Sunday morning serv- 


ice of Fourth Church of Christ, Sci- | 


entist, St. Louis, Mo., will be radio- 


cast July 26 by Station KFQA The’ 
| Principia, 
| wavelength. The service begins at 


St. Louis, 261 meters | 


11 a. m. central standard time. 


NENVER SERVICE 


DENVER, Colo., July 25—The regu- 
lar Sunday evening service of weg 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Denver, 


Colo., will be radiocast Tuly 26 by sta- | 


tion KOA, Denver, Colo., 322 meters 
wavelength. The service begins at 
7:50 p. m., mountain standard time. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON 


HOME LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 
HUNTER ELECTRIC CO. 


709 Franklin Street Phone 4420 
Tampa, Fla. 


Mabry-Hall Realty Co. 
Realtors 
In All Its Branches 


Twigg and Tampa Sts., Tampa, Fla. 


McCASKILL | sy 


TAILORING COMPANY 
Clothing 


and Men's Furnishings 
Stovall Building, 414 Tampa Street 
Tampa. Fila. Phone 3298 


~_—. 


“Our Success D Depends on Pleasing ¥ ou” 


SOUTH FLORIDA 
STORES CORPORATION 
Authorized Licenses 
PIGGLY WIGGLY, Tampa, Fla. 


Hutto & SCHOENBORN 
Sodas Lunches Candy 


“We make our own Ice Cream 
from pure milk and cream” 


508 Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida 
HENRY GIDDENS 
CLOTHING COMPANY 
“Outfitters to Men” 

THE CLOTHING CORNER 


604 Tribune Building. TAMPA, FLA. 


Hanan Shoes 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS 
Ybor City, 1430 7th Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


glothier ~“Haberda ee 
Franklin 


PIECE GOODS SHOP 
Crarythings la Drees Materials 


902 Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida 


The 
Universal 
Desire 
for the 
BEST 
suggests: 


UMM Cie, 


LEE BAKING COMPANY 
211 Carew Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Pr 


You’re 
Most Interested 
in Spring ‘25 Boys’ and Children’s 
Suits—fine W oolens and Washable 


Glad to have you call. 


WOLF BROTHERS 


s’ Department 


- Boy 
808 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


depending for | 
the accefitance of 
American standards by the British | 


must make its 
To find: 


duties | 


rn and operate receiv- | 


at Zack St.. Tampa, Florida 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


in to take 


from him ! 


awa 


And that’s all 


sweet as pie after t 


he es Bl it was a plenty ~ Big Tom wae ae 


aves 8p omy 
~ This is friend 
a itle wane en ¥ 


COVINATKH 


Registered at The Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at The Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 
Mos ng Elizabeth Trenery, Jersey City, 


Mra. Della A. Hill, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Miss Marguerite Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
afat ae May Haring, Richmond 
Miss Adelaide Coleman, Cleveland, O. 
Pauline W. Herrick, Cleveland, 0. 
Mrs. Mae Thompson, Lakewood, N. J. 
Ww. R. Thompson, Lakewood, N. J. 
Bessie l.. Downs, Youngstown, O. 
Emery N. Downs. Youngstown, ©. 
Mrs. Amelia Middaugh, Denver. Colo. 
Mrs. Blanche La Dell Fried, Chicago, 


Ill. 

0, FE. Fried. Chicago, TI. 

Miss Bertha E. Perkins, Sanford, Me. 

Miss Bertha FE. Hansen, Sanford, Me. 

Mrs. 8S. D. Van Deventer, Le Roy, Ill. 

S. D. Van Deventer, Le Roy, Il. 

Miss Mabel J. Brams, New York City. | 

Miss Florence Broeker, St. Louls, 
Ruth M. Provincetown, 


Mrs. Brayton, 


| Mass, 


Agness B. Slaymaker. Cleveland, 0. 
Virginia RB. Dilday, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marie ©. Mullane, Cristobal, C. Z. 
and Mrs. C, F. Whipple, 

land, 0. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cc. W. 


F. N. Burns, Cleveland, OQ. 
frs. Mary B. Craig, Cleveland, O. 
s. Della B. Wilson, Akron, 0. 
s. Laura R. Joslin, St. Paul, Minn. 
Juliette Wright, New Orleans, | 
. Emile Peterson, New. Orleans, La. 
._C. Zethraeus, New York City. 
Mra. A. J. Zethraeus, New York City. 
— Annette Zethraeus, New York 
t\ 
‘Miss 
City. 
Fred J 
Mr. and 
York City. 
Mrs. Jessie T. 
Mrs. Maude K. Shawaker, 
Mrs. Leona Hilton, Akron, O. 
Mrs. Julia Kessler, Orlando, Fla. 
Mra. CC. FE. Railing, Greenwich, Conn, 
Emanuel EF. Rletzer, Lakewood, QO, 


HARRIS 


Clothing Company 
“Correct Clothes for Men” 


705 Franklin Street Phone 3274 
Tampa, 


Dorothy. Zethraeus, New York ' 


New York City. 
Cc. Carothers, 


Zethraeus, 
Mrs. (i. 


Fila. 


R.ELMER FREEMAN CO. 


“dependable realty service - 
Jee Eleven Prantiin Street 


Tampa, Florida 


REAL ESTATE 


Acreage, Homes, Lets, Business or 
ndustrial Property 


THE MIKE-SELL CO. 


Reliable Service 
213 Stovall Building Phone 3860 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


CARROLL'S 
DRY CLEANING 
“My Business Is Pressing” 
WE CLEAN HATS 


708 Florida 
806 Grand nent. Phones 


AMPA, FLA. 


 Simerman’s 
South Florida’s Largest 


81575 
4266 


Exclusive Millinery Emporium | 


1012 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Mo. | 


Cleve- | 


New | 


Rehburg, Lakewood, O. | 
Bucyrus, QO. | 


Mra. Lodie C. Bletzer, Lakewood, O. 
Clara Relle Bletzer, Lakewood, O. 
_Gehris E. Bletzer, Lakewood, O. 
Miss Mabei N. Crosby, Champaign, Il. 
Miss Josephine M. Vachuska, Cleve- 
land, ©. 
Kdward J. Vachuska, Cleveland, 
Mra. Madeline Gustrine, Chicago, 
Charles Gustrine, Chicago, Il. 
Miss Jean Long, Akron, 0. 
Mrs. Netta M. Johnson, Akron, ©. 
Mrs. Minnie L. Uhl, Chicago, Il). 
Mra. Mebecea K. Harvey, Cleveland, O. 
Haze! Riggs, Chicago. 11. 
Mrs. L. E. McCabe, Dubuque, Ia. 
J. Franklin W. Uhl, Chicago, fl. 
Mrs. J. Wilson, Washington, D. C 
Mrs. Kathryn Merchant, Canton, O. 
Miss Rertha Bill, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Daisy F. Whitaker, Marietta, 
Miss Agnes T. Burns, Coshocton, QO. 
Miss Emma A. Lahman, Lakewood, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Matson, Lake »wood, O, 


ee ees ee ee 
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|! ENGLISH TEACHERS 


TO MEET AT HARVARD 


The New England Association of 
Teachers of English will meet on 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 5, at : 
‘o'clock, in the new lecture hall of 
Harvard University. The meeting 


| will be open to all members of the 


‘Harvard Summer School and the 
public is cordially invited to attend. 


Charles Swain Thomas, lecturer on | 
Schimmon, Cleve- | the teaching of English in the gradu- 
Harvard, | 


-ate school of education, 
| representing the executive board of 
‘the New England Association, has 
_prepared a program of special inter- 
est not only to teachers of English 
but to the general public as well. 
Announcement of the detailed pro- 
gram will be made next week. 
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“Tampa’s Newest Store” 
“THE SILK SHOP” 


JONES 


508 Tampa Sireet, Tampa, Florida 


TAMPA -BOOK and 
STATIONERY CO. 


Leading Stationers and 


Office Outfitters 
112 East Lafayette St.. Tampa, Fla. 


RELIABLE 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Prest & Wolson 


313 Ferlita Building Tampa, Fila. 


Bailey 


Tampa's Style Shop 
for Men 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


QO. Falk’s 


“Tampa's 
Fastest-Growing Store” 


A large airy store filled with high- 
grade, dependable merchandise of 
all kinds—for personal use and for 
the home. Moderate prices prevail. 


TAMPA, FLA, 


TRICE-O’NEAL 
FURNITURE CO. 


Invites You 
to Visit Their 
Display of 
Fibre Furniture 
3-Piece Suites $49.75 up 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Baker Bros. 


Incorporated 


Market and 
Grocery 


1004 Franklin Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Buying a Car? 


Let us show you a 


NASH 


We think you will say it is 
the “World's Greatest 
Motor Car Value.” 


Tampa Moror Sates Co. 
1109 Fla. Ave. Phone 4446 
TAMPA, FLA. 


$5,000,000.00 


in Building 
for This 
Year 


D. P. DAVIS PROPERTIES 
Tampa, Florida 


clean press. 
‘sized the: effect better newspapers 


| periodicals. 


Q. |. 
0. | 


:30 0 


& BLANCHARD. 


CLEANER PRESS 
NEED IN BRITAIN 


Institute of Journalists’ 


Head Appeals to 
Writers 


PORTSMOUTH, Eng., July 3 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Frederick 
Peaker, editor of the Schoolmas- 
ter and president of the British In- 
stitute of Journalists, in a stirring 
appeal for clean journalism at a 
mass meeting here, insisted that the 
time had come when the individual 
journalist, as well as organized 
bodies in the profession, should make 
a stand throughout the world for a 
He especially empha- 


would have on education generally 
pang upon the sacredness of child 


The most difficult task before 


| journalism today, he said, is its at- 


titude to public morality. The 
speaker blamed the proprietors of 
great papers for the columns of un- 
desirable and suggestive matter 
printed solely for profit. The insti- 
tute was taking a very bold stand 
on this question and members had 
agreed not to write, or assist in 
writing, the unsavory and nauseous 
details of criminal and divorce 
cases. He was sure the great mass 
of people would respond to the 


| noble in life and literature as read- 


ily as they did to what was low and 
vulgar. In England, he said, 90 per 
cent of the children had no learning 
after school but what they picked 
up in the newspapers or weekly 
The future of the child's 
outlook rested upon clean jour- 
nalism, and a heavy responsibility 
rested upon writers the world over. 

In conclusion Mr. Peaker said 
that most journalists were in 
agreement with Sir Evelyn Cecil's 
Bill, “The Judical Proceedings, 
Regulation of Reports Bill 1923.” 
and .were fighting hard to have it 
made into law. 
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For Investment Information 


About 


Florida’s 


New City 


Villa ‘Rica 


Boca Raton 


Apply to 
GEORGE W. HARVEY 
REALTY COMPANY 
Room 714 Tel. Cong. 2586 


Atlantic National Bank Bullding 
Post Office Square, Boston 


Attracts Wealth 


According to-the Miami 
Clearing House figures, 
deposits in Miami Banks 
jumped from $36,704,789 
on June 30, 1924, to $128,- 
126,207 on June 30, 1925. 
This is a gain in one year 
of 221 per cent—a jump 
that has amazed the finan- 
cial world. 


But this advance, remark- 
able as it is, simply indi- 
cates similar advances 
Miami is making in all 
lines—a city for whose 
wonderful growth it is 
hard to find a parallel. 


Miami Shores 


is located in the direct 
path of Miami's chief ex- 
pansion—northward along 
the bay. Miami Shores has 
as much frontage on un- 
‘surpassed Biscayne Bay as 
has the entire City of 
Miami. It is 2,800 acres in 
extent—a tremendous de- 
velopment, being pro- 
jected in the nick of time 
to meet Miami’s great 
need for new business and 
residential areas, 


Write for full information. 


MIAMI 
SHORES 


Americas Mediterranean 


125 East Flagler Street, 
Miami, Fla. 
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“BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NEWS 


A Romantic Tradition 


in Elghteenth Cen- 
Elizabeth Wheeler 
The Wellesley Semi- 
University 


Italian Landscape 
Man “ Ph D 
anwaring, Series. Oxford 


Centennial 
Press. 
E ARE accustomed to think 

WV that the sense of beauty 
must always have been, in 
ssentials, what it is today, and that 
is quite independent of all develop- 
vents in the fine arts. Many readers 
? Browning's “Fra Lippo Lippi 
ust have paused dubiously before 
‘e lines in which that blithe quick- 
itted monk expounds his @sthetic 
eory: 
or domrt you mark? Wé're made So that 

we love ’ 
‘irst when we see them painted, things 

we have passed 
erhaps a hundred times nor cared to 
nd oo they are better, painted—better 


to ua, 
‘hich is the same thing. Art was given 


for that. 


: it true. we ask, that the art of the 
painter, instead of following docilely 
behind, actually governs our sense 
of the beautiful? George Gissing as- 
serts, in “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” that in his case it 
actually did so, and he traces his 
own keen delight in certain phases 
of English scenery to a few cheap 
prints and engravings which he knew 
and loved as a child. Similar testi- 
mony may be found in the writings 
of Hazlitt and elsewhere in such 
amount and cogency that one who 


. 

spread broadcast by means of prints 
and engravings, so that a change of 
taste which was at first confined to 
the traveled few was extended rap- 
idly through othef social ranks... ~ 
Miss Manwaring shows in minute 
detail how the picturesque ideas of 
these three painters were brought 
over into English poetry, transform- 
ing the English sense of natural 
beauty and modifying the entire tone 
of English feeling. take familiar 
examples of this influence, one may 
point out that three of the most beau- 
tiful passages of John Keats are 
based upon pictures by Claude, and 
that Coleridge's 


Deep romantic chasm which slant 
Athwart a cedarn cover ) 


is merely Salvator Rosa done into 
English words. 

One can feel nothing but admira- 
tion for the extraordinary skill with 
which Miss Manwaring has used her 
materials. She marshals a multitude 
of books with apparent ease, with no 
suggestion of pedantry, with unfail- 
ing charm and humor, seeming 
rather to underestimate than to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the 
thesis she so triumphantly sustains. 
Although a work of deep scholar- 
ship, her book has vision, and it is 
so brilliantly written, so well con- 
structed, that it may be read by any- 
one with pleasure as well as profit, 

The book is admirably printed and 
contains 25 illustrations, most of 


reviews it and who also finds cor- 
roboration in his own experience is 


finally inclined to believe that our 
modern sense of beauty in landscape | 


is of recent development and that it 


has been shaped in very large part by 


the art of painting. 
Taste Infinenced 


The evidence which leads inevi- 


tably to such a conclusion has been 
gathered together and reinforced by 
all the little argument that is neces- 
sary in Miss Manwaring’s brilliant 


and important book. This book estab- 
lishes Fra Lippo Lippi's arresting 


thesis beyond a peradventure. It 
proves that our taste for natural 
scenery came to us chiefly by way of 
eighteenth century English poetry 
which, in turn, was taught and in- 
spired by the painters of Italian 
landscape, and especially by Gaspar 

’ Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and Salva- 
tor Rosa. It shows that our love of 
landscape, at least in its present in- 
tensity and kind, is not more than 
two.centuries old, and that it comes 
ultimately, like so many other good 
things—like our music, our poetic 
forms, our painting, much of our 
architecture, and half our language 
—from Italy. 

We learn from this book that the 
discovery of landscape and the “re- 
turn to nature,” so long a main staple 
in all discussion of the Romantic 
Movement was due not to any inno- 
vation of English poets but to Italian 
painters. Those who think, therefore, 
as many do, that the new-found de- 
light in landscape was the central 
and germinal fact of English roman- 
ticism, will be forced by the argu- 
ment of this book to derive that move- 
ment not from Germany, as hereto- 
fore, but from Italy, which was the 
source also of the Renaissance. 

The process by which this radical 
change in modern thought and taste 
was brought about is clearly traced 


_which are excellent reproductions of 
the paintings discussed in the text. 
| 0.8. 


| 
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in appalling numbers between the 


years of 12 and 20.” This is a vital 
phase of the problem that is rarely 
considered. it'means may. be 
gathered from recent British statis- 
tics:. Of over 370,000 claims for un- 
employment benefit, the greatest 
concentration of claimants was in 
; group 18-19 (mixed), and of 
és alone;~ in__ the a a 
“Vocation. guidance,” avers..the au- 
thor, ahowld. precede the time Wien. 
the boy enters industry. When he 
is ready for work the school author- 
ities and the juvenile placement 
agencies of the employment ¢x- 
changes on the one side, and the 
personnel department of firms on the 
other, should be prepared with @ 
ment technique which enables 
them to place him in accordance 
with his ability, and where the op- 
portunities for advancement and 
probability of security are at least 
fair.” . 

A well-considered book, to be read 
with profit by all intelligent busi- 
ness~men and workingfolk. It con- 
siders every phase of industry, looks 
at the question through the eyes 
of all parties concerned, goes into 
details with patience and widely 
informed method, and produces the 
general impression of a contribution 
rather than a special plea. There 
is nothing overly technical] about it; 
apparently no relevant issue has 
been either overdone or overlooked, 
Best of: all, the investigation reveals 
that America, unlike some of the 
European and Bastern nations, is 
not sufferihg from a systematic 
weakness that makes amelioration 
dificult. A complete solution is net 
within the range of immediate ex- 
pectations, but the next best thing 
is by no means unlikely. 


——— 


ahd Letters of Cavour! 


ife 
A. J. Whyte. London: 


Karty 1L 
1810-1846. By 
Oxford Press. 


From the Horn Book, June 1025 


N THIS careful and scholarly vol- 
ume Mr. A. J. Whyte has given us 
a really vivid portrait of Cavour. 

‘To many readers it will be a some- 
what surprising portrait. Most of us 
have got our impressions of Cavour 

at second hand, so to speak. We have 

thought of him as the arch-type of 

the serious-minded statesman, a 
somewhat inhuman figure when tom- 
pared either with King Victor Em- 


’ 


Tom Moore's 
Badited by J. B. 
Eng.: The University Press. 


T 


| brilliant success. 


The Problems of | 
Employment - 


The 


Regularization of Paiplormenh 
By H. Feldman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 


 "inouth co Feldman of Dart- 
mouth College, has written 
one of the fullest considera- 
tions of a vexing problem that has 
yet appeared. Jt is full, not only in 
the amount of documentation, but in 
the attitude that informs the investi- 
gation. The question has many 
facets: each has been examined from 
every possible angle, and the report 


brought in is stated directly ani 
without partisanship. It appears that 


}although much time will be needed 
/to bring about the best adjustment. 


.;manuel, or with the idealistic Maz- 


the situation is not without remedy, 


zini, or with Garibaldi of the red 
shirt. We have admired him as the 
skillful and resolute architect of mod- 
ern Italy, while contrasting his drab- 
ness with the picturesqueness of his 
three associates in that triumphant 
achievement. Our admiration of him 
has been tempered a little with the 
irreverence that is always apt to be 
evoked by the deplorable whiskers 
which were then the vogue and 
which seem to us especially ruinous 
to the appearance of stout little men 
like Count Camille Cavour. 

‘With these notions in thought, it 
is quite a strange experience to dis- 
cover from Mr. Whyte’s book that in 
his twenties Cavour was a fascinat- 
ing and dashing youth and the hero 
of at least two romantic adventures. 
Already, it is true, the unbecoming 
fringe of thick curly hair encircled 
his cheeks and chin—a portrait 
which is given as a_ frontispiece 


Where remedial measures depend 


| shows how even in those early days 


in Miss Manwaring’s pages. English | lergely upon state action, and where | his natural good looks could not al- 


travelers in Italy during the seven- 
teenth century were chiefly con- 


each state advances in its own 
rhythm, it is natural that anything 


ways hold their own against that 
hirsute monstrosity; but when he 


cerned with remains of Roman civi-|like national progress must be a/ was 28 he was sketched in the right 


lization, which their classical studies 
had prepared them to appreciate, but 
they cared little for the land's natural 


painting. At the end of this century 
the fashion of taking the Grand Tour 
was established, and this brought 
with it, as the custom of Italian travel 
had done in Elizabeth's time, a fash- 
ionable preference of things Italian to 
things natively English. : 
Gentlemen were impressed by the 
superiority of Italian gardening and 
landscape, and it occurred to them 
that they might make over their own 
estates according to this foreign 
model, For such work, of course, 
they needed memoranda, and these 
they found chiefly in the landscape 
painting of Italy. They began, there- 
fore,—for this and other reasons—to 
study and to collect for their own gal- 
leries examples of landscape paint- 
ing. The social position of these first 
connoisseurs was such as to set @ 
fashion. By the year 1720 “connois- 
sance” was firmly established in Eng- 
land, some knowledge of landscape 
painting was part of the gentleman’s 
necessary equipment, sales of pic- 
tures were held in London with in- 
creasing frequency and _ rapidly 


mounting prices, and every great es- | 
Violent, and the wholesome effects in 


tate in the land was supposed to have 
its collection of masters. 


Landscape Gardening 


At the same time William Kent, 
painter and landscape gardener, be- 
gan to reconstruct English landscape 
according to the models laid down by 
the great painters—Poussin, Claude, 
and Salvator Rosa. Private letters of 


the time as well as formal literature | 
| tempt to control business cycles. At 


show a steady increase of public in- 


‘slow process. 
Professor Feldman'’s program of 


| second, credit restriction during pe- 
/riods of prosperity; third, govern- 
|ment leadership in research; fourth, 
Vocational guidance and training, and 
| fifth, programs of international asso- 
ciation. Long-range planning, as he 
explains it, involves neither com- 
petition with private concerns nor 
increased public expense. Neither is 
it in the nature of special public 
tasks hurriedly put through so as to 
provide a sort of veiled social char- 
ity. Rather is it a far-sighted policy 
of adjustment to national conditions. 


Maintaining a Balance 

When work in any particular 
branch is plentiful throughout the 
‘country, the national program along 
‘those lines yields to some other 
branch in which it is slack. In such 
a manner the wise planning of public 
works acts as a sort of balance. It is, 
in the author's words, “a measure 
intended primarily to make the fluc- 


tuation of the business cycle less 


reducing the sufferings of unemploy- 
ment are incidental benefits. The 


economies of starting construction in 
-a period when material and labor 
costs are low and other conditions 
_are favorable are urged as additional 


advantages to the state in basing 


; operations on such- planning.” 


Credit restriction is another at- 


| mood by the right man, and the re- 
sult is quite astonishing. 
‘regularization includes first of allthe| have him ag Mélanie Waldor saw’ 
beauty and showed little interest in ‘long-range planning of public works; | 


Here we 


him, “L’Italien au teint rose et au 
souriere d’enfant,” and the picture 
gives us an entirely different and in- 


personality. Here is Cavour whom 
it must have been delightful to meet 
and make friends with—all sympa- 
thy and gayety, all kindliness and 
charm! 

Having traced for us the ancestry 
of the brilliant youth—a scion of the 
ancient house of Benso and, curious 
to note, a lineal descendant of St. 
Francis de Sales—Mr. Whyte gives 
us first a very interesting account of 
Camille’s childhood and education. 
Then, in, long succession, come the 
many trials and disappointments 
(alternating with the love-affairs) 
which made so strange a prelude to 
the closing decade of Cavour’s life, 
with all its success and glory. 

A younger son, disqualified for pro- 
motion in the army by his liberal 
opinions and his disaffection toward 
the Court, and debarred by the tra- 
ditions of his family from any other 
calling, he had to find scope for his 
restiess energies as best he mizhe 
in the management of a large rice 
farm and in occasional visits to 
Paris and London in pursuit of 
knowledge; for alike as agricultur- 
ist and as student of politics, he 
never ceased educating himself. 

Finally, we come to the critical 
years 1847-48 and see him as a pub- 
licist approaching his true goal. Mr. 
Whyte admires and likes Cavour. 
while seeing his weak points and 
smiling not infrequently at his tend- 


finitely more attractive idea of his. 


: 


A Selection: 
Prinnley, et 
HOMAS MOORE began to keep 
a journal in 1818, the year after 
“Lalla Rookh” had achieved a 
His songs were 
already everywhere; he was 
at the height of his popularity; “a 
gregarious, convivial oul,” as Mr. 
Priestley says in his preface, “A*born 


~ 


out.” The original diary extends to 
1847; the selections, from which 
much that is tedious and trivial has 
been omitted, take us to 1844. By 
that time, Moore has come to con- 
sider the “Holland House sort of ex- 
istencée” as “the most wearisome of 
ll forms of slavery.” But he increas- 
ngly loves his garden, his. books, 


Elizabéth Eliza writing her thoughts— 


diner-out in the great age of dining-} 


From Moore’s Diary 


and his “sweet Bess” (Mrs. Moore), 
whose unselfish character illumines 
the diary with a light transcending 
his own. 

All the chief ngage that lit- 
erary epoch figure in these pages-— 
Byron, Tieberihae, Charles Lamb, 
Sydney Smith, and many more. We 
see Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford in 
prosperity, and again later, when 
his good nature and good temper 
were all that remained unchanged. 
The.jast glimpse (1831) is in Lon- 
don; has brought his little boy 
to see the great man: “Scott was 
very kind to Tom.”” 

No one can look into this mirror of 
Tom Moore and his times without 


feeling attracted to the bright, ten- | 
der-hearted little man, who enjoys | 


his own fame, but who, when Rogers, 


Wordsworth and others at Rogers’ | 


dinner-table were carping at Camp- 
bell’s poetry and recalling all they 
could remember of its weakest pas- 
sages, characterized their occupation 
in his journal as “altogether very 
perverse industry.” 

Through a life which had both 
financial troubles and -family sor- 
rows, MBore bore himself with an in- 
dependence and courage which many 
of his calling conspicuously lacked. 
One of the last references to his wife 
in this selection is wortMequoting: 


| 


“Have once again played the same 
trick upon Bessy, with respect to her 
supplies for the poor, as I have done 
more than once before—have con- 
fidentially got Boyse to send her a 
five-pound note, as if from himself, 
for the poor of Bromham. It makes 
her happy without the drawback of 
knowing it comes from my small 
sneans, and, in the way she manages 
it, does a world of good.” One lays 
down the little volume touched and 
pleased—pleased both that the diary 
was kept, and that it has now been 
so judiciously reduced to readable 
proportions. 


—_ 
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Courtesy of Little, Brown 
“Elizabeth Eliza Piaying on the Piano, 
White She Sat on the Piazza, With 
the Honeysuckle Vines Behind Her.’’ 
—"*The Peterkin Papers.’’ 


Cumberland, the Loyal 


William Augustas, Duke of Cumber- 
land; and the Seven Years War, by the 
Hon. Evan Charteris, K. C. London: 
Hutchinson & Company. 21s. 


O THOSE who already know 
| Mr. Evan Charteris’s earlier 
book on King George the 
Second’s younger son’ its successor 
will hardly need recommendation; 


“The Last of the Peterkine’’ 


and to read the later volume first is 


; 


Books in Brief Review 


Leaves from My Life, by Annie Kil- 
burn Kilmer, New York: Fry Pub- 
lishing Company. To learn of the 
formative years of one who has be- 


come wéll-known, to see how his 
mentality was trained, learn what his 
interests were, how he manifested 
what talents he had—all these things 
are of general interest. And who is so 
well-fitted to tell them as the per- 
son’s mother? Here we have a small 
‘volume issued by Mrs. Kilmer as a 
sort of postscript to her earlier 
book, “Memories of My Son, Sergt. 
Joyce Kilmer,” in which she goes 
back over her memories and picks 
out incidents of their years together 
when the poet was young. 

The book is made up largely of 
letters written from time to time by 
Mrs. Kilmer, mostly of her travels 
in England with the boy, Joyce. 
They were written for publication 
at the time, intended to give pic- 
tures from the viewpoint of one in- 
dividual, written with the personal 
touch and one person's reactions to 
new surroundings and contacts. 
They are friendky letters, which 
show, perhaps better than a formal 
biography or essay would, the shy 
hesitancy of the young poet, his 
background, and the knowledge he 
acquired in his travels, and above 
all the tenderness he felt toward his 
family. 

While there are many parts of 
the book that have no mention of 
Joyce Kilmer, nevertheless they 
deal with him in. dealing with the 
Kilburn and Kilmer families, those 
of his mother and father. There are 
a number of his poems quoted and 
some interesting passages showing 


how people felt when they were 
read publicly by his mother. It Is 
to be regretted that more mention | 
has not been made of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s immediate family, his wife, 
Aline—also a writer—and his four 
children. In understanding him it 
is not only necessary to know | 
his early life and environment, but 
that he built about him as _ well. 
Without doubt they had a large 
share in influencing his poetry. 


Children’s Funny Sayings, collec- 
ted by D. B. Knox. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, $2. 

How many of us have had the ex- 
perience of going to the theater and 
finding the unconscious chuckle of 
someone in the audience releasing 
the springs of laughter for all. Wit 
and humor are so companionable, 
they scarcely seem to exist alone, 
but rush forth naively as a child to 
share his treasures. The adroit turn, 
the ready repartee are always a 
fresh astonishment. A book of jokes 
at first glance strikes us oddly, but 
that is because we alone are reading 


it. Read aloud to a kindred spirit, or 
repeated when apropos, the jokes 
live again. It is something as though 
we saw the flomping shoes, the baggy 
trousers, the jaunty cane, the ab- 


breviated mustache and battered 
derby, and then suddenly Charlie 
Chaplin in the midst of them. In 
other- days people would resort to 
some famous eating house, or repair 
to the home of a well-known wit, and 
there wouki the bon mot be born 
with all the trappings and the com- 
pany which gave it color. The circle 
was limited, and though some may 


deride the present more commercial | 


method of writing the bon mot in a 
book, it has the virtue of reaching 
far and wide. Possibly the method 
is a delicate compliment to the 
reader, presupposing as it does that 
he, can recreate for himself life and 
color. Probably the most interesting 
part of Mr. Knox's collection is made 
up of school children’s answers to 
examination questions, and whether 


to be filled with impatience to learn 
the beginning of the story. For it is 
a very interesting story, and Mr. 
Charteris’s telling of it places him 
high in the little group of writers 
who have made biography a fine art. 
The Cumberland he shows us is a 
very different figure from the Cum- 
berland of legend as the villain in 
the romantic drama of the forty- 
five or the “Nolkejumskoi” of Horace 
Walpole’s satirical pages; one is per- 
suaded that it is the real Cumberland. 

It is not to be dented thatthe Duke 
was drastic in his treatment of the 
Highlanders, but it must be remem- 


something more serious than a pic- 
turesque incident. Nor can 
claimed for him that he wag pro- 


| 


ficient in those lighter arts of life 
which Lord Chesterfield called the 
graces. But he was a man of solid 
and admirable virtues, unswervingly 
loyal to the King who was also his 
father, and with a sense of duty 
which, while it made him at need se- 
vere to others, never spared himself. 

Asa soldier it was his fortune, ex- 
cept at Culloden, to find himself al- 
ways in opposition to superior forces, 
but he won the highest praise from 
the greatest of his antagonists, the 
brilliant Maurice de Saxe, and his 
plans for the war in Canada, tor 


will appreciate this perfect defini- | 
tion: A synonym is a word you use P!ay real military genius, As for the 


when you can’t spel] the other one. 
There is truth also in the observa- 
tion of a child on drawing: 
thinking, and then marking round 
the think with a pencil. 


Tonty of the Iron Hand, by Ever- 
ett McNeil. New York: E. P. Dutton 


It is just | 


& Co. $2. Of all the kinds of “thrill- | 


ers” that are written none can sur- 
pass the historical novel, for there is 
the added glamour of knowing that 
much of what is being read actually 
happened, that because of it, to a cer- 
tain extent, we are what we are to- 
day. “Tonty of the Iron Hand” is a 
story of De la Salle and Henri Tonty 
when they explored the Mississippi 
River, interlarded with a highly ex- 
citing tale of a young boy who was 
kidnaped, with exploits of pioneers, 
fights with Indians and interesting 
pictures of the life ig’ the settle- 
ments in French Canad& Edmond de 
Leon, at the age of 10, is whisked 
away from his home one evening by 


a violent man in a crimson cloak. He | 
is shanghaied on a boat leaving for | 
the New World, is there set ashore 


and taken to the settlement at Mon- 
treal. He escapes, is taken by the 
Indians, is stained to look like one of 
them, is redeemed by Tonty of the 
Iron Hand, and joing the group ex- 
ploring down the great river with De 
la Salle. And at the end they en- 
counter once more the villain in the 
scarlet cloak, there are more duels, 
and various mysteries are  ex- 


plained satisfactorily. It. is, of 


; 
! 


| 
; 


course, a book written primarily for | 


boys, 
would endear it to anyone older who 
has a love for the romantic, the his- 
toric and the exciting. Mr. McNeil 
discovered the manuscript in French, 
translated it, and rewrote it into fic- 
tion form. 


, 


“The World's Only Mation Picture Newapoper’ 


Hollywood Filmograph 


5507 Santa Monica Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD, CAILl F. 


but there are qualities that | 


torilan to give him due credit, dis- 


Convention of Klosterzeven, which 


resulted in his retirement from the}: - 
and delight, it remains something | 


beyond the power of words to ex-| 


army, Mr. Charteris is able to show 
that, if blame is to be attached to 
anyone, it is not to Cumberland. 

Of this remarkable and misjudged 
man Mr. Chartéris has drawn a con- 
vincing portrait. His book is a mon- 
ument of insight, industry and good 
writing. 


The Splendors of Lombard} 


Milan and Lombardy, by Edward Hut- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


“ HEN I think of Lombardy, 
WV incre comes back into my 
mind a country wide and 
gracious, watered by many a great 
river, and lying, a little vaguely, be- 
tween always far-away mountains; a 
world that is all a garden. . . the 
cities seem but small things, not 
cities truly, but rather sanctuaries, 


hidden in that garden for our de- 


light, reverence and meditation, at 
the end of the endless ways, where 
only the restless poplars tell the 
ceaseless hours.” 


Thus delightfully does Mr. Hutton 
invite us into the garden of his be- 
loved Italy, to wander through its 
florescent paths, to see the gems of 
antiquity in its cities and—dare we 
admit it?—to limp along its “endless 
ways.” Most peculiarly is the path 
strewn with disappointment and de- 
light. How charmingly we begin! 
“It is my purpose fn this book to con- 
sider the nature and the history of 
this country, to recapture and to ex- 
press as well as J] may my delight in 
it, so that something of its beauty 


and its genius may perhaps disen- 
gage itself from my pages, and the 


reader feel what I have felt about it 
- « « Who would believe that the 
next turn of the path would lead into 
a bleak stretch of epitomized his- 
tory, or a regiment of place-names 
and palaces dull as a battalion from 
Baedeker! Yet how soon we forget 


ithe heavy plodding as, with a cry of 


‘scarcely knows. 


joy, our guide sights one of his 


|}cherished cities and bursts into‘rap- 


tures of praise and devotion! 


We must take Mr. Hutton as we 
find him. As Lombardy appeals to 
him, so he writes. And when the ap- 
peal is strong, the writing is that of 
a master. His emotions leap up at 
will. Some cities he loves, others he 
dislikes. Why he loves or dislikes he 
And when he dis- 
likes, he betakes him, sad at heart, 
to a droning wilderness of history 
through which we follow praying 


‘that the next city may warm his af- 
bered that to the English Government | 
of the day the Jacobite Rebellion was | 


fections. If so be that it does, we 
share his delight and forgive him his 


‘plethora of unassimilated detail. 


it be| 


Perhaps of all the gems that paas 
before us, the Correggio of Parma 
will linger most vividly in memory— 


though Lombardy, generally speak- 
‘ing, finds expression not in painting 


| 


but in architecture. The first ap- 
proach to Parma is inauspicious. 
“Parma is one of the few little cities 
in Italy that I have never somehow or 
other been able to love. I do not ex- 
cuse myself, and I cannot explain it, 
for Parma is as fair a city as can be, 
the city of Correggio too.” But the 


| inge-Gould. 


the musical figure with beautiful e 
fect to interpret the sublime in archi 
tecture. In Crema, that “little place 
where no ohe goes ... where th 
white oxen gather in the streets a 
evening drawing their great creakin 
carts,” a city that “remains one ¢ 
the dearest and most hidden place 
in all Lombardy, we are taken b 
neath the clustered domes and cupe 
las of the round church of 8. Mari 
della Croce. Again there is beaut 
beyond the power of words to ex 
press, “It is as though suddenly, a 
we listened, some Magnificat by Pa 
lestrina or Marenzio had taken vis 
ible shape and materialized itself, a 
we say, before our eyes in a temp! 
not made with hands, fn which i 
might please the Queen of the angel 
a little to abide our coming.” 

So long as he roams about thes 
east Lombard cities—by way o 
Mantua, Cremona, Lodi, Piacenza 
and the Aumilian Way—with thei 
buildings of pure Italian lightnes 
and dignity—most beautifully por 
trayed in soft ethereal tones in Mr 
Maxwell Armfield’s illustrations—the 
author is happy, finding cherishe 
spots at every turn. But, to the 
north, in the vicinity of modern 
industrial Milan, there are exotic 
elements less sympathetic to his 
taste. Milan cathedral, with it 
“restless fretwork and innumerable 
pinnacles,” like an “Immense bride 
cake” rather than a “mountain of 
marble,” is barbaric and un-lItalian 
at once the largest Gothic church in 
existence and the poorest in the 
works it contains. 8S. Michele a 
Pavia is “massive, savage, and rest 
less, a true barbarian work—that is 
to say, the work of a barbarian who 
has been brought in. contact with 
Latin work and has been unable to 
use or assimilate it.” 

But wherever he is, Mr. Hutton is 
an artist. No one would we rather 
have to escort us through Italy, to 
uncover its artistic treasures, to 
choose for us the pleasantest ways 
and point out the palaces and 
churches en route, to thrill us with 
the thought that once these same 
fields were trod by Charlemagne, 
Alaric, Pliny, and Carthaginian Han-} 
nibal. But how we wish that the/ 


artist had yielded less copiously to 
' the historian and the practical guide! 


eg eee eee 
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Inclusion of a book’in this list does 
not mecessarily indicate that it has the 
indorsement of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

My Lady Tee, by Edith Ballinger 
Price. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. $2.50. 

Further Reminiscences, by &. Bar- 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


prejudice is forgotten as soon as we! & Co. $6. 


stand gazing spell-bound at Correg- 
gio’s marvelous frescoes that cover 
the Cathedral dome—an ethereal! 


‘vision of joyful angels and cherubs. 
. almost | 
inarticulate, if you like, for joy; a'| 
musical rapture that is beyond music | 


“The thing is a rhapsody .. 


. Yet, in color still, as in gesture | 


j 


|press, something that never was in 
‘the world or is here in no satisfying 


| quantity.” 


| 
; 
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Elsewhere 


He has a gift for seeing |} 


into character, and he has made an |} 


the 
not 


of 
have 


exhaustive study 
many of which 


at Windsor and Holland House and 


the vast mass of Newcastle papers in | [ 


the British Museum. The result is 
something more than a fine 
raphy. It is a lively picture of Eng- 
land in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. There are brilliant sketches 


of many of Cumberiand’s contem- | j 
Newcastle and Sandwich, || 
the Prince of Walesa and the Duc de '/ ff 
Mr. Charteris has the art || 


poraries, 


Richelieu. 


of synthetics and a charming habit | 


pleasures of Vauxhall. In a word, he | 


has made a valuable contribution to 
social and military history, as well 
as a piece of literature. 
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takes you. 


You may pick your way through a wilderness in 
the shadows of mighty mountains. You may adventure 
on ah old square-rigger to distant seas and experience 


When you sit down by the evening lamp how 
delightful it is to have a friendly book with you. Choose 
from your library one which suits your inclinations, 
then forget yourself and wander wherever the author 


the perils of a fisherman. You may enjoy the humor 


Boston Mass 
of a Thackeray. 


Telephone Main 7069 


|a time of reviving business, borrow- 
|ings aid expansion. Borrowing, in- 
'deed, is essential to the very nature 


terest in landscape painting and also 
in natural scenery. What is more to 
the purpose, English poets began to 


5 


Oficial Organ of 
The Motion Picture Industry 


ency to conceit and cocksureness. Of 
particular interest is the chapter 


Learn About Building 
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describe land&cape in a new way, 
with. a new interest, not as a- mere 
background for human figures but 
for its own sake. The influential 
poem Grongar Hill, by George Dyer, 
who was himself a. painter, and 
Thomson's Winter—both of which 
appeared in 1726—show the influence, 
faint but unmistakable, of Italian 
landscape painting. After them, that 
influence is seen everywhere in Eng- 
lish poetry. 

In all this movement the names of 
Poussin, Claude and Salvator Rosa 
dominate, dividing the empire of nat- 
ural beauty among them. English 
poets strove to paint in words as 
these three had done with pigments. 
Claude Lorrain, who was classical 
in many of his subjects, in his re- 
pose, and in free manipulation of 
materials, seems to have been most 
influentia] at first, possibly because 
his paintings were nearest to the 
English classical taste of the early 
years. Poussin encouraged English 
painters and poets to more studious 
observation. In Salvator, with his 
great audacity and his preference for 
Savage scenes, England found a ro- 
mantic poet on canvas—and Salva- 
tor’s immense vogue in England 
. certainly played a large part in de- 
veloping romantic taste. By the mid- 
die of the-century, furthermore, the 
paintings of this foremost three had 
been imitated by a host of English 


and Dutch followers and had been, 


of commercial operations. Rapid rise 
of prices and increased prosperity, 
however, have a tendency to lead to 
inflation. Such booms create a heed- 
less oversupply, which in turn cre- 
ates a curtailment of production 
until the excess is absor This, 
in turn, leads to much unemploy- 
ment. “For several sound, business 
reasons, therefore, it is wise that 
credit should not be indiscriminatély 
extended during a period of pros- 
perity; but rather that when a period 
of inflation seems imminent, the 
banks should become more conserva- 
tive in extending credit.” 


The Juvenile Phase 


Professor Feldman is particularly 
practical in his discussion of voca- 
tional training. He quotes Rown- 
tree and Lasker to the effect that 
problems of “adult unemployment 
can never be solved if juvenile em- 
ployment is neglected,” and that 
“our present neglect is manufactur- 
ing incompetent and casual workers 
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1841, embarked over-confidently upon 
a gamble on the Bourse which all! but 
ruined him. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published a new edition of the Peter- 
kin Papers, in “The Riverside Book- 
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M. Brett. 
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The Most Beautiful Place 


‘ 
MERSON, onlooker at conti- 
Rents and spheres though he 

Was, is not quoted in the rail- 

Toad folders, for he said that travel 
Was the fool’s paradise. Nor is 
Thoreau lettered around the gilt ro- 
tundas of the steamship offices. He 
Was a notorious stay-at-home, who 
Was content to journey in Concord. 
Yet I notice that even with our two 
best philosophers arrayed against 
them, the transportation companies 
are not abashed. They seem to want 
to rush their fellow-countrymen into 
fool’s paradises. Morning and eve- 
ning I am invited to set forth to see 
the most beautiful place in the world. 


—— 
Shall I go? Shall I take their word ably lovelier is my most beautiful 


for it that there is a more beautiful 


place than my hillside by the Ausa- | 
ble which I have been exploring for | 


Ohly seven years? Shall I neglect 
Concord in favor of doing Canton? 
These are questions to face. 

Nature says go. Nature, in the 
Spring at least, is shamelessly on 
the steamships’ side. 
either leaving for Labrador or ar- 
riving from the Caribbean. To be 
sure, they look rather distrait, par- 
ticularly the robins warming one 


foot at a time in their feathers; but 
edventure offers three heroic sides to 
one comic; and I admit that the birds 
weigh on me. Then the brooks! 
They presume to twit me on my pool- 
like outlook and burble of foreign 
waters. “You're not a good Amer- 
ican,” they say, “yowre not in mo- 
tion!” 
> + > 


I suspect that it is being in motion 
that has nearly as much to do with 
this lure as the destination offered. 
Nobody actually believes that he can 
take in Rome on the run. Each tells 
himself that he is merely spying out 
the places, the most beautiful places, 
for future residence; and he puts 


crosses after Capri, Cairo, and Cape 
Town, much as one marks a laundry 
list. It is lots of fun. I have marked 
up some of the planet myself, and 
that is why I can glance down the 
sailing lists with nothing -more 
wasteful than a sigh. 

I am indebted to steamships, for 
without them I could never have 
found the most beautiful place; but 
I have grown analytical. Is it spring 
that they wish to wheedle me away 
from? But I want to be here at the 
housewarming. Or fall? But the 
whole summer has been rehearsing 
for just that. Flee from winter, ad- 
vise the Blue Streak Companies. But 
the truth is, I cannot. I should 
always be hearing the snow brush- 
ing my study window, no matter 


most beautiful place, and now he 
wants to dictate to me! Let's hurry 
on.” 

“Dear fellow-traveler,” I reply, 
“you merely overheard me. I was 
talking to those nice people over 


there who are in the same boat as 
myself, which, as it happens, is tied 
up to a very stationary dock — a 
desk. We hear the sirens blowing 
through the river mist, we can see 
other travelers pressing up gang- 
planks with label-plastered suit- 
cases. We, however, shall not be 
landing in Southampton in four and 
seven-eighths days, But since you 
have questioned my taste, I cannot 
let you off hearing me out. Kindly 
sit down a moment whilst I tell you 
of three, say, very beautiful places 
and then show you how incompar- 


place, which 
anyway.” 

I remember the catch in my 
breath as I looked down the path 
leading away frem the Tsar's low 
palace to the sea. Two lines of 
snow-white fountains threw tall 
columns of changing constancy into 
the air. An avenue of spruces, cen- 


is your destination, 


| tury old, set off the fountains with 


The birds are} 


; 


’ 


how loud the dishes clatter in the | 


Restaurant de la Paix Evanoui. 
“What an odd, ridiculous, old- 
fashioned creature,” says the reader, 
turning hastily to the advertise- 
ments of “Where to Go!” “What con- 
ceit! 
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He thinks he has found the’ 


' 


| 


| years, years of work in a little room 


their somber green. And at the end 
of the vista shone the serene blue 
of the Baltic. “This,” said I in my 
youth, “is the most beautiful place 
in the -world.” 

But I was wrong, for I was not 
grown up. A day came when the 
wilderness had made a _ frontiers- 
man of me. A great river flowing to 
the uttermost north swept through 
such a solitude as to make the sky 
familiar. There was no human price 
on the head of this land. Quiet did 
quiet remain. It was a country 
where the animals might talk with 
the flowers; and the clouds ram- 
bled through the hills as if hurry 
had not yet been invented. “This,” 
thought I, “is indeed the most beau- 
tiful place in the world.” 

I was wrong again, being not yet 
full-grown. The sun was setting in 
Arizona, and I leaned back on my 
rock that I might attend a vesper 
service of the Titans with the least 
discomfort. Across the abyss lay the 
northern rim of the Canyon, an inac- 
cessible foundation for the sunset 
done in stone. As the gods glided in, 
new light shone. Towers of barbaric 
red began to glow; far away the ter- 
races warmed into pagan ocher and 
imperial purple. Deep below a rite 
was in progress, a thanksgiving 
whose music was a stream of silent 
harmonies, whose service was the 
revealing of new beauty. 

> > > 


Then night drew a curtain of slow 
shadow across the scene. A drift of 
violet incense floated through the 
silence and the gods rose to go. So 
did I, when all at once the moon—I 
had forgotten the moon—gleamed out 
and the vast walls glimmered through 
an ivory mist. “Nothing!” something 
within me cried out, “Surely nothing 
can be more beautiful than this.” 

And I maintained that decision for 


that looks out on the subtle undula- 
tions of the Adirondack mountain 
ranges, until, one evening, I had 
finished a long job and had stepped 
out to breathe the air which floats 
down through the boughs of a big 
white pine. A blue-gray mist was 
rising from the November river, 
which was nearly through with its 
travels for the year. Beyond ran 
the sky line of the Sentinels, a line 
that flows like music, and suddenly 
I knew that, for me, this was the 
most beautiful spot on earth. Here 
stood pine and mountain, here lay 
field and river, ready to give me 
back my dreams enhanced by time. 
This landscape filled not only the 
eye but the heart. 
> + Sg 


Here was the place that knew me. 
What could Abyssinia be to me who 
was nothing to Abyssinia! Tears and 
laughter and affection and the com- 
pany of friends peopled this coun- 
tryside. The world, yonder, I had 
learned, was full of lovely but un- 
loving places, and I knew at last 
that the circumstance which had 
held me to traveling in Concord was 
a gracious benediction. T. M. L. 
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Walls of Corn 


Smiling and beautiful, heaven's dome 
Bends softly over our prairie home. 
But the wide, wide lands that 
stretched away 
Before my eyes in the days of May— 
The rolling prairie’s billowy swell, 
Breezy upland and timbered dell, 
Stately mansion and hut forlorn— 
All are hidden by walls of corn. 
All the wide world is narrowed down 
To walls of corn, now sere and 
brown. 


What do they hold, those walls of I was quite near her. She seemed 


corn, 


Whose banners toss on the breeze of | « uld not be much more surprised 


morn? 
He who questions may soon be told, 
A great State's wealth these walls 
unfold. ... 
Things of use for the lowly cot, 
Where (bless the corn) want cometh 
not; ° 
Luxuries rare for the mansion grand, 
Gifts of a rich and fertile land. 
All these things, and so many more 
It would fill a book to name them 
Are hid and held in walis of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of 
morn. 


Where do they stand, these walls of 
corn, 

Whose banners toss on the breeze of 
morn ?— 

Open the atlas, conned by rule 

In the olden days of the district 
school; 

Point to the rich and bounteous land 

That yields such fruits to the toiler’s 
hand. 

“Treelesas desert,” they called it then, 

Haunted by beasts and forsook by 
men. 

Little they knew what wealth untold 

Lay hid where the desolate prairies 
rolled. 

Who would have dared, with brush 
or pen, 

As this land is now, to paint it then? 

And how would the wise ones have 
laughed in scorn, 

Had the prophet foretold these 
walis of corn, 

Whose banners toss on the breeze of 


’ 
—Blien P. Allerton, 
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Beauty Relative 


Imagine some particular thing 
that gives you pleasure: let us say 
@ note on the clarinet, or a line of 
poetry. ... You admit that either of 
these instantaneously changes, how- 
ever slightly, the “quality” of your 
feeling, and you find, if you try to 
give a reason, that you have em- 
barked on a long and vague explana- 
tion which, in the end, does not sat- 
a even yourself. 

pposée, however, that you make 
an experiment, and change the rela- 
tionship of the constituents in each 
case. Alter the arrangement of par- 
tial tones that give the clarinet- 
quality to the sound... . The state 
of your feelings will also change in 
the direction of greater or less 
pleasure. And it is this fact that is 
implied in the definition, so cryptic 
to the uninitiated, that “all beauty 
is relative.” It comes like a cold 
douche to the enraptured beauty- 


seeker to be told that the effect of | 


things on him is due to the “rela- 
tionship of the constituents,” and he 
suspects that you, . .. deprived of 
the power of feeling that thrill which 
beauty brings to him, are trying to 
entangle him in the morass of math- 
ematical formule. Yet the statement, 
in all its cold-bloodedness, is true. By 
tampering with the partial tones of 
the clarinet it would be quite easy 
to make you. call the sound ugly; 
and if the clarinet played a tune, and 
you called the melody, as distinct 
from the tone, a beautiful one, any 
alteration in the relative. position of 
the notes will modify youa,verdict. 
Consider a simpler case. u enter 
an empty apartment and exclaim, 
“What a beautiful room!” The room 
next door, if an exact reproduction, 
produces an effect only lessened be- 
cause the element of surprise is 
absent. If you then enter a third 
empty room and exclaim, “Not nearly | 
so beautiful!” is there anything to 
account for your change of feeling 
except a difference in its propor- 
tions—i. e., in the relationship of its 
parts? Similarly with such things 
as tables, chairs, and carpets, with 
which a room is furnished, the 
beauty of each depends on relations 
within itself. And the effect of a 
room where every piece of furniture 
is in itself beautiful may be (and 
often is) ugly, while the effect of 
another where’all the furniture is 
ugly (so long as it is not ugly enough 
to distract your attention from the 
room as a whole) may be beautiful. 
And this is the meaning of the 
rather hard saying that “beauty is 
relative."—Percy C. Buck, in “The 
Scope of Music.” 
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The Alchemist 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Darkness 

he took and lit it 

curling edge with fire 

that reddened all the heavens. 


Words, 
leaden words, he took 
and changed them into patterned 
gold for men to frame the centuries 
with. 
Phillips Russell, 


Marinda at Hali-Farm 


In the year 1739 I travelled many 
hundred miles to visit ancient mon- 
uments and discover curious things; 
and as I wanderéd, to this purpose 
among the vast hills of Northumber- 
land, fortune conducted me one 
evening, in the month of June, when 
I knew not where to rest, to the 
sweetest retirement my eyes have 
ever beheld. This is Hali-farm. It is 
a beautiful vale surrounded with 
rocks, forest, and water. I found at 
the upper end of it the prettiest 
thatched house in the world, and a 
garden of the most artful confusion 

‘had ever seen. The little mansion 
was covered on evéry side with the 
finest flowering greens. The streams 
all round were murmuring and fall- 
ing in a thousand ways. All the kind 
of singing-birds were here collected, 
and in high harmony on the sprays. 
The ruins of an abbey enhance the 
beauties of this place; they appear 
at the distance of four hundred 
yards from the house; and as some 
great trees are now grown up 
among the remains, and a river 
winds between the broken walls, 
the view is solemn, the picture fine. 

When I came up to the house, the 
first figure I saw was the lady whose 
story | am going to relate. She had 
the charms of an angel, but her 
dress was quite plain and clean as 
a country-maid.... uf 

She had a volume of Shakespeare 
in her hand as I came softly 
towards her, having left my horse 
at a distance with my servant; and 
her attention was so much engaged 
with the extremely poetical and fine 
lines which Titania speaks in the 
third act of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, that she did not see me till 


en in great amazement. She 

I had dropped from the clouds. 
.. . She conducted me to a_ parlor 
that was quite beautiful in the 
rural way, and welcomed me to 
Hali-farm. . . . She then left me for 
awhile, and I had time to look over 
the room I was dn. The floor was 
covered with rushes wrought into 
the prettiest mat, and the walls dec- 
orated all round with the fnest 
flowers and shells. Robins and 
nightingales, the finch and the lin- 
net, were in the neatest reed cages 
of her own making, and at the upper 
end of the chamber, in a charming 
little open grotto, was the finest 
strix capite aurito, corpore rufo, 
that I have seen, that is, the great 
eagle owl. This beautiful bird, in a 
niche like a ruin, looked vastly fine. 
As to the flowers which adorned this 
room, I thought they were all nat- 
ural at my first coming in; but on 
inspection, it appeared that several 
baskets of the finest kinds were 
inimitably painted on the walls by 
Marinda’s hand. 

These things afforded me a pleas- 
ing entertainment for about half an 
hour, and then Miss Bruce re- 
turned. One of the maids brought in 
a supper—such fare, she said, as 
her little cottage afforded; and the 
table was covered with green peas 
and pigeons, cream-cheese, hew 
bread and butter. Everything was 
excellent in its kind... . Discretion 
and dignity appeared in Marinda’s 
behavior; she talked with judgment; 
and under the decencies of ignorance 
was concealed a valuable know!l- 
edge.—“Life and Opinions of Jolin 


In the Garden 


With Whittier 


If one could secure a garden with 
an appropriate setting and enter- 
tain therein the reformers who have 
visualized gardens in blazing uto- 
pias, the literary lions who have 
described them in books, the poets 
who have sung their glory and 
praise, what a distinguished com- 
pany it would be! Homer, Virgil, 
and Epicurus, Milton and Bacon, 


would jostle one another with un- 
known folk-lorists of antique times. 
Gibbon and Carlyle and Coleridge 
would be there in profound and 
glorious colloquy. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Keats, Milton, Tennyson, Thomson, 
and Kipling would hold merry con- 
versation with Whittier, Lowell, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, and 
many a lesser, but joyous poet. 
Among this noble company not 
the least distinguished would be 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Once a 
year the society that perpetuates 
his fame gathers in the poet’s gar- 
den to discuss his poetry and keep 
his memory green. The year round 
the house, where the poet wrought 
through s0 many years, is open to 
receive visitors and to exhibit the 
treasures of the poet’s home. Here 
one may pass from room to room to 
look at pictures and books, and 
read manuscripts and letters, and 
find the secret of Whittier’s sim- 
plicity. It is a memorable moment 
to stand beside the desk where 
Whittier wrote “The Eternal Good- 
ness,” which has furnished to the 
Christian church so many precious 
hymns. But I think one comes 
closer to the heart of the poet when 
treading the spongy turf which his 
own feet pressed, or when walking 
the garden’s length to peep at the 
posies, or sitting beneath his trees. 
Here with a sky of.blue above and 
a gentle wind among the leaves one 
touches the top of his striving and 
feels the tidal fullness of his poetry. 
Mark! I say the tidal fullness. 
There is a boisterousness about 
Whittier’s earlier efforts that re- 
minds one of the surf as the waters 
break and boom on the strand. 
Whittier is a prophet, his fan is in 
his hand, he is separating the. wheat 
from the chaff among his own peo- 
ple. He is robed in righteousness 
and constrained with a stern sense 
of justice. Whittier has espoused a 
cause, a divine imperative is upon 
him. Yet he is controlled, his Peg- 
asus is a curbed steed. The times 
were stormy, those Abolitionist days, 
and Whittier stood at the center of 
the swirl. Conscience within him is 
incandescent, argument darts from 
him like chained lightning. He is 
the seeing eye and pvinting finger 
for his generation. That eye is mild 
and magnificent! That finger holds 
rebuke but points no scorn! There 
is a calm, quiet, cheerful dignity 
about Whittier in the days of the 
national strain. though he is tense, 
intense. One reads over his poems 
under the general titles of “Voices 
of Freedom” and “Songs of Labor” 
and “In War Time” to find a great 
and grave question recurring: If 
Whittier were singing still, what sort 
of music would he discourse for the 
Nation? Would he not scourge the 
American people to the height of 
international vision? The question 


Buncle,” by Thomas Amory. 


is an interesting one, Poetg of 


righteousness can only occupy very 
elevated ground, and every kind of 
elevation has its dangers! Whit- 


tier’s earlier poetry is stormy, tu- 
multuous. The tide is coming in, you | 
can hear it (as it were) in the dis- | 
tance. 


His later efforts are like the tide | 
at full: it has welled up into every | 
bay and cove and cranny and chink, | 
and is now “too full for sound and | 
| community sufficient to itself, happy 


foam.” The rhythmic eloquence of 
the reformer has now been touched 
with the emotion of the rapt saint. 
The poet of divine justice has be- 
come the poet of divine love. Faith 
in a cause has been filled out with 
hope in a grand consummation. If 
I may usé a bold figure, in the 
earlier poetry Whittier is trying to 


win his way past the cherubim and 


the flaming sword that guarded: the 
pathway to the Garden of Eden and 
the Tree of Life in the midst. In his 
later work he has achieved his pur- 
pose, won his way, and is resting 
underneath the Tree, eating its 
fruit. The trees in his garden may 
stand for the symbol of this. In his 
“Garden Study” Whittter's pen is in- 
spired with eternal love, his poetry 
has the touch of fomeyed fire. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 


Take from our souls the strain and\ 


stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


There you have it! The striving, 
the strain and stress are blending, 
have blent, in the beauty of: peace. 

Seven years prior to this the poet 
had written, 


in the 

things, 
And tossed by storm and fiaod. 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good. 


Yet maddening maze of 


You can see how the tide has come 
in, an oceanic fullness laves the 
poet's mood, his reveijlle has blended 
— the beauty of flutes at gentle 
trill. 

So I say in this garden of Whit- 
tier’s we get to the central core of 
his poetry. 


The Nightingale 


Written for The 


Christian Bcience Monitor 


Someone is calling, 
Calling from the garden, 
And it is midnight. 


Still, very still, lie the shadows 
Just where the lime-tree threw them 
At twilight upon the lawn. 

Nature is expectant, 

Awake and waiting in the moonlight, 
Alert and listening, 

Listening for the call. 

Hush, there is the voice, 

Sweet, clear and melodious, 

Nature is enthralled. 

Now the voice is piping, 

And plaintive as a child: 

Now it trips cheerfully, 

Or sinks restfully, 

Now throbs in ecstasy, 

And it was midnight! 

But now? Now it is the dawn. 


Robert E. Key. 


THE HOME FORUM 


Seven Trees From One Nut. Raratonga 


Ce 


NE may roam the whole vast 
() sweep of the South Seas, tarry- 
ing in Tahiti, the Marquesas, 

in the Fijis, at Apia and in the 
Tonga group; and after surveying all 
these gardens of the Pacific, find his 


‘ideal in the fair archipelago of which 


Rarotonga is the capital; where 
British rule has developed industry 
and courtesy among the natives and 
established a tiny English colony 
Apart from the outer world, but a 


in its possession of a true garden of 
the sea. 

Geographically the Cook Islands 
are to the southern hemisphere what 
Hawaii is to the north; which means 
a perfect climate, not too lazily 
tropical, the colorful native life of 
the romantic Pacific and the genial 
social intercourse which a _ rarely- 
hidden sun always fosters. New Zea- 
land, which exercises political con- 
trol over the Cook Islands, has made 
much of them in every way, until he 
is considered highly favored whe 
finds a post there. Living is leisurely 
and happy, two thousand miles sep- 
‘arate from cites and tram-cars and 
newspapers, and the little capital 
town of Avarua, on the island of 
Rarotonga, is quite as idyllic as its 
euphonious name suggests. 

No one ever purchases fruit in 
Rarotonga, for it is so plentiful, in 
‘a dozen varieties, as to be anyone’s 
for the taking. Your native friend, 
lo- whom you have; perhaps, shown a 


‘TKindness, sees that a huge basket of 


oranges and bananas and papaias 
and avocados reaches your lodgings 
every morning; and his “What can I 
do for you?” accompanies his friendly 
greeting as you encounter him on 
your saunterings. His English educa- 
tion and the English influence that 
holds beneficently 
supplemented his fine inherent Poly- 
nesian qualities until he is the most 
agreeable and courteous of natives, 
never so happy as when doing you a 
nervice. 


The Pantisocracy ~ 


At the close of the year 1794, a 
clever young man of the Society of 
Friends; of the name of Robert 
Lovell, who had married a Miss 
Fricker, informed me that a. few 
friends of his from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with himself, were about to 
sail to América, and on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, to fotm a Social 
Colony, in which there was to be a 
community of property, and where 
all that was selfish was to be pro- 
scribed. None, he said, were to be 
admitted into their ‘numbers, but 
tried and incorruptible characters: 
and he felt quite assured that he and 
his friends would be able to realize 
a state of society free from the evils 
and turmoils that then agitated the 
world, and to present an example of 
the eminence to which men might 
arrive under the unrestrained infiu- 
ence of sound principles. He now 
paid me the compliment of saying 
that he would be happy to include me 
in this select assemblage who, under 
a state which he called Pantisocracy, 
were, he hoped, to regenerate the 
whole complexion of society. . .. 

“How do you go?” said I. My young 
and ardent friend instantly replied: 


“We freight a ship, carrying out 


over him, has- 


Mary and Martha 


HE student of Jesus’ life and 

teachings is invariably im- 

pressed with his assurance that 
the spiritual outlook js the all-impor- 
tant one. The need for men to seek 
the kingdom of God, recognizing the 
reality of Spirit and the consequent 
unreality of matter, this was the pur- 
port of his ministry. Of the numerous 
incidents in his career which illus- 
trate this phase of his teaching, per- 
haps none is more appealing than 
his experience with Mary and Martha, 
as récorded in Luke's gospel. By a 
simple incident this greatest of all 


teachers taught the lesson of the all- 
importance of spiritual understand- 
ing. 

We read that Jesus, journeying with 
his disciples, came to a certain vil- 
lage and was entertained at the home 
of a woman named Martha. Her sis- 
ter, Mary by name, it appears, sat at 
Jesus’ feet, listening to his wondrous 
words, while Martha was providing 
entertainment for their guest. At 
length, wearied perhaps by her many 
duties, and desiring the aid of her 
sister, Martha inquired of the Master, 
“Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? 
bid her therefore that she help me.” 
Jesus’ reply contained words to be 
cherished by all seeking to gain an 
understanding of God. “Martha, Mar- 
tha,” he answered, “thou art careful 
and troubled about many things: but 
one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her.” Signifi- 
cant words, conveying a lesson so 
important that those who grasp it 
and are guided by it will find it the 
pathway to salvation. What is its 
significance? 


itual man—counts above all else. 


learned and heeded, lead to salvation? 
How perfectly does Martha typify the 
generous hostess who would give of 
her best to her distinguished guest! 
Up to her highest understanding of 
hospitality she was providing the 
needful things to make her guest 
comfortable. But her offerings were 
material.—food and shelter. Needful 
things? Yes, but not of the first im- 
portance—quite secondary to the 
spiritual truth which the Master un- 
folded to Mary’s receptive thought. 

While we have no record of the con- 
versation carried on between Jesus 
and Mary, his answer to Martha’s 
petulant query is, perhaps, the index 
to his thought. How dear to him was 
the privilege of revealing to the gen- 
tle Mary the spiritual,truth which so 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


lay bare the things of_the Spirit. 
With scarcely more emphasis could 
the great lesson of the supreme 
demands of Spirit have been con- 
veyed, and his words were wholly 
consistent with the incidents of his 
whole ministry and his teaching. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” has 
exactly the same import. 

The “good part” which Mary had 
chosen to seek—spiritual understand- 
ing—is the necessity for all who, dis- 
satisfied with earthly experience, seek 
for a way out of mortal bondage. Too 
long has mankind sought satisfaction 
in the round of material necessity 
and its promises, only to find it wholly 


inadequate in the time of greatest 
need. 

The Nazarene’s precepts have been 
quite reversed; the “good part” to 
mortals has been the acceptance of 
false materiality as true, and their 
effort chiefly has been bent to the 
gaining and holding of what has been 
thought to be true substance, “the 
riches of the world.” The result has 
been anything but satisfactory, and 
the present turning to the things of 
the Spirit is the return of the pendu- 
lum, for mankind is becoming weary 
of the ways of the flesh. 

Christian Science is bringing to 
mortals everywhere an awakening 
sense of the reality of Spirit and its 
supremacy over all mortal beliefs. 
Its votaries are learning of the real 
man and proving their position by 
demonstrating the power of Spirit to ~ 
destroy all inharmony. In discussing 
the real man in his relation to Spirit, 


That spiritual under-| Mrs. Eddy says in “Science and Health 
standing—-knowledge of God and spir-| with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 491): 


| “Matter cannot connect mortals with 


Who can doubt that the Master's the true origin and facts of being, in: 
instructions to Mary were of the deep| which all must end. 
things of God, the things. which, acknowledging 


It is only by 
the supremacy of 
Spirit, which annuls the claims of 


matter, that mortals can lay off mor- 
tality and find the Indissoluble spirit- 


ual link which establishes man for- 


ever in the divine likeness, insepara- 
ble from his creator.” 


Mrs. Eddy thus repeats the teach- 
ings of Jesus, emphasizing the need 


of turning from matter to Spirit to 


find man’s true selfhood. Proof is 


available in such abundance as to 
convince the most skeptical that the 
teachings of Jesus are practical. 
‘Christian Science is putting into oper- 
ation the healing truth, and the evi- 
dence is complete. Spirit is supreme, 
and all who will may prove it to their 


own satisfaction. Mary's position was 


sound. She /improved her unprece- 
dented opportunity to gain the great- 


dominated his life! Mary was a will- ‘est of all possessions,—understanding 
ing disciple, and he was not slow to|of the Christ, Truth. 


with us ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of husbandry.”/ 

The thought occufred to me, that 
it might be more economical to pur- 
chase such articles in America; but 
not too much to discourage the en- 
thusiastic aspirant after happiness, I 
forebore all reference to thé accumu- 
lation of difficulties to be surmounted, 
and merely inquired who were to 
compose his company. He said that 
only four had as yet absolutely en- 
gaged in the enterprise: Samuel Tay- 


lor Coleridge, from Cambridge (in 
whom I understood the plan to have 
originated); Robert Southey and 
George Burnet, from Oxford, and 
himself. “Well,” I replied, “when do 
you set sail?” He answered, “Very 
shortly. I saon expect my friends 
from the Universities, when all the 
preliminaries will be adjusted, and 
we shall joyfully cross the blue 
waves of the Atlantic.” ... 

One morning shortly after, Robert 
Lovell caHed on me, and introduced 
Robert Southey. Never will the im- 
pression be effaced, produced on me 
by this young man. Tall, dignified, 
possessing great suavity of manners; 
an eve piercing, with a countenance 
full of genius, kindliness and intelli- 
gence, I gave. him at once the right 
hand of fellowship. .. . 

After some considerable delay, it 
was at length announced that on the 
coming morning Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge would arrive in Bristol, as 
the mearest and most convenient 
port: and where he was to reside but 
a short time before the favoring gales 
were to waft him and his friends 


length introduced Mr. Coleridge. |! 
instantly descried his _ intellectual! 
character; exhibiting, as he did, an 
eye, a brow, and a forehead, indica- 
tive of commanding genius. 
views succeeded, and these increased 
the impression of respect. ... 


when he learns that Robert 
stated with great seriousness, t 


for their produce; 


fortable dwellings. 


Cottle, in “Reminiscences,” 


Inter- 


Though the ship was not engaged, 
nor the least preparation made for 
so long a voyage, still the delights 
and wide-spreading advantages of 
Pantisocracy formed one of their 
everlasting themes of conversation. 
It will excite merely an innocent 
smile in the reader at the extrava- 
gance of a youthful and ardent mind, 
vell 
t— 
after the minutest calculation and in- 
quiry among practical men—the de- 
mand on their labor would not exceed 
two hours a day; that is, for the pro- 
duction ‘of absolute necessaries. The 
leisure still remaining might be de- 
voted, in convenient fractions, to the 
extension of their domain, by pros- 
trating the sturdy trees of the forest, 
where “lop and top,” without cost, 
would supply their cheerful winter 
fire; and the trunks, when cut into 
planks, without any other expense 
than their own pleasant labor, would 
form the sties for their pigs, and the 
linnies for their cattle, and the barns 
e; reserving the 
choicest timbers for their own com- 
But after every 
claim that might be made on their 
manual labor had been discharged, a 
large portion of time would still re- 
jmain-for their own individual pur- 
suits, so that they might read, con- 
verse, and even write, books.—Joseph 
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across the Atlantic. Robert Lovell at | 
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“Pirst the blade, then the ear, ate then the full grain in the ear” 
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EDITORIALS 


We of the present age of advancement and 
progress are able easily to look back and trace, 
as the causes of the wars 
that have raged through- 
out the centuries during 
which civilization sought 
to assert itself, ignor- 
ance, fear, and blind 
superstition. History 
| and tradition 
numberless. conflicts 
waged only because of a lack of that under- 
standing which enlightenment and reason 
might have provided. One wonders if it would 
be too much to say that never, even in what we 
regard as-our own era-of intellectuality, would 
the peoples of different nations engage in war- 
fare were they ablé to understand one another's 
apparently opposing viewpoints. 

Despite the fact that wars are declared by 
those who claim to understand’ best, and cer- 
tainly by those who are in positions where a 
right understanding could be gained, such con- 
flicts would seldom be-entered upon were it 
not believed that behind and supporting the 
instigators of war stood an army of men easily 
swayed by prejudice, unreasonable hatred, or 
abject fear. It is in this way that ignorance, 


Education 
as a 
Pacificator 


sila 


otherwise called illiteracy, accomplishes its ter- | 


rible work. It is thus that it is possible for those 
whg seek to keep alive the flames of interna- 
tiohal Ratred and jealousy to lead whole nations 
into the awful pitfalls from which some of 
them never escape, and from which none 
emerge unscathed and unharmed. 

It should not have required almost un- 
counted centuries for a realization to be gained 
of the need of educating the people of the world 
to a better understanding of their relationship 
with each other. But at last something more 
than a fleeting glimpse of this seemingly fun- 
da¥ffental axiom has been revealed. As a result 
it has been determined by the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, in session in 
Edinburgh, that “‘the next great war’ shall be a 
war against illiteracy. In an impassioned ap- 
peal in behalf of those bound by the fetters of 
ignorance, Mrs.*Mary C. C. Bradford, a former 
president of the American National Education 
Association, declared that if war is to be abol- 
ished the people of the world must be enabled 
to know one another. “The abolition of war,” 
she said, “requires that we know one another. 
Because we do not know others we hate them. 
Because we hate them we go to war.” 

From this point it was not at all difficult for 
the speaker to punctuate her address with con- 
vincing arguments in support of her appeal 
for the enlistment of those who will aid in 
bringing about a better international under- 
standing by supplying the people of the world 
with what she called the “tools of education.” 
She advised that those with vision and the 
ability to proceed~-in the right direction “build 
a social framework enabling men to live to- 
gether so that righteousness will prevail.” 

It is only as those capable of thinking learn 
to think in terms of the whole, which is another 
wavy of saying that thev must realize the wisdom 
of doing unto others as they would have others 
do unto them, that the sometimes perplexing 
problems of humanity can be considered and 
solved aright. There must be whole-hearted co- 
operation, which means not only the ability to 
see another’s need, but the willingness and de- 
sire to meet it. Understanding and desire cannot 
come through listening to what is not true, any 
more than by reading that which is false or 
distorted. 

Happily, however, there are those present 
sources of information upon which reliance 
may safely be placed. The great need of the 
times is to educate those who cannot read, 
that they may be able to study and think for 
themselves, and to provide them with an un- 
biased record of the times in which they live. 
No nation should be ashamed to hear the truth 
spoken about itself. If it does fear such dis- 
closures, then it should elevate its standards 
and purge itself of all that will not stand the 
light of day. As the people of any country be- 
come more thoroughly informed they will be 
the first to insist that their own governments 
strive to measure up to the standards which 
they will impose. 
When the amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, making valid the imposition 

of a federal tax on in- 
y) comes, was submitted to 
the several states for 
ratification, it was con- 
tended by the opponents 
eof that measure that, if 
adopted, it would oper- 
ate to prevent objections 
by the taxpayers pre- 
vailing against excessively large public expen- 
ditures. Under the former tax systems, it was 
claimed, the amounts paid as duties on im- 
ports, or internal revenue excises on domestic 
products, were so evidently added to the selling 
price of the taxed articles that there was a con- 
stant incentive for a great mass of the consum- 
ing population to urge economy in the interest 
of their own purse. Even among those who be- 
lieved that the federal Government should have 
the. power to tax incomes in a time of emer- 
gency there was a doubt as to whether the ease 
with which large revenues could be raised by 
taxing a comparatively small number of per- 
sons might not lead to policies of general 
extravagance. 

The period directly following the enactment 
of the income tax law was not a fair criterion 
of what the Congress might be disposed to do 
with the new sources of revenue at its disposal, 
as the conditions created by the World War 
were so abnormal that they called for every 
dollar that could be raised by taxation. With 
the coming of peace, and the return to approx-+ 
imately pre-war conditions, the first fair test of 
public sentiment toward the gigantic tax bur- 
dens of the Nation became possible. Had the 
fears of the anti-income-tax writers been justi- 
fied there would have been found in the Con- 
gress a disposition to reduce taxes on articles 
of general consumption and ‘to continue the 
high income tax rates and the excess profits 
tax. Contrary to the forecasts made ten years 
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One Good 
Result 
of the 

Income Tax J 


recount” 


before, the. tax-revision. law. of 1923 abolished 
the tax on excess profits, arid made substantial 
reductions. in the general income tax ‘and the 
surtaxes on exceptionally large incomes. The 
application of this policy of “tax reform” will 
be urged upon‘the Sixty-Ninth Congress by the 
Administration, — ere : 

- What has been shown so far is that while the 
number of persons paying heavy taxes on in- 
eomes is relatively very small, this minority 


{ 


is highly influential, and can easily get its views © 


before the public. The income tax falls direetly 
upon those by whom it is paid, and they have a 
conscious interest in keeping it as low as pos- 
sible. It is conceivable that if all federal reve- 
nues were still raised by indirect taxes on con- 
sumption,.the great majority of the consumers, 
who. are not organized; would not have been 
able to push the tax reduction issue to the front. 
In bringing home to those who are in a position 
to make effective protests the injury of exces- 
sive taxation, the income tax has.served a use- 
ful purpose. af | 


For five’ years in succession there has been 

held in WilHamstown, the little college town of 

: western Massachusetts, 

7 a “post-graduate course 

The for grown-ups,” to which 

Williamstown} ‘stinguished men from 
Institute 

of Politics 


many sections of the 
globe have come for mu- 
tual benefit, and which 
without a doubt has ex- 

Baise ercised no little influence 
for good upon the world’s affairs. For the dis- 
cussions which have been conducted there have 
had for “professors” and for “students” men 
and women in actual touch with the vital activi- 
ties of human experience, and the meeting to- 
gether of such authorities means far more than 
the merely perfunctory teaching and learning 
so often associated in the public thought with 
college courses. 

As a pioneer-in educational methods the insti- 
tute has undoubtedly proved a success. . Its 
standpoint is different from that maintained 
previously to its inauguration anywhere else. 
For in a sense nearly everyone who: attends is 
a teacher, and at the same time all who are there 
are students, anxious to learn. They are met 
together for the advantage of all. They expect 
to bring new views and to hear new opinions 
expressed, and their expectations heretofore 
have not been disappointed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than merely touch upon some 
of the subjects which will be under discussion 
this year. But it might be mentioned that they 
will include the League of Nations, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Fascism, rehabilita- 
tion of France, recent developments in the for- 
eign policy of the United States, among many 
other problems of like importance and world- 
wide significance. 

This year, as before, the “round-tables” will 
figure prominently in the features of the ses- 
sions. And the conductors of these, as well as 
those who are to give the main addresses, have 
been chosen by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the presi- 
dent of the college, as being the individuals 
most able to bring helpful viewpoints to other 
participants. The so-called general sessions, in 
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| which the whole membership of the institute 


takes part to discuss and to argue a given topic 
under the leadership of a prominent authority, 
are also to constitute an important feature of 
the course this year. In the year that has 
elapsed since the last course was held much 
has occurred of importance in the world’s his- 
tory, and all the varying developments will find 
their representatives in speakers in the college 
halls. That this year’s sessions will be of as 
great value as the previous years’ have been 
may be taken as a foregone conclusion. 


Thirty years ago, or even before that time, in 
what were then called the newer sections of the 
United States, there be- 
gan to be noted a scarcity 
of those varieties. of 
game birds which previ- 
ously had been present ° 
in great numbers. Un- the Banished 
sportsmanlike methods Birds 
of hunters had resulted ) 
in the almost complete . 
annihilation, of most of the wild fowl which had 
supplied the tables of many of the pioneer farm- 
ers: with food during periods, when that pro- 
duced on the land and in thé farmyards was 
none too plentiful. There then intervened a long 
period when neither professional hunters. ner 
the residents of the farming sections benefited 
from what all had seemed to regard as a natural 
bounty generously bestowed. But gradually 
there came the realization that by legislation 
wisely enacted and rigorously enforced it might 
be possible to. restore, at least in some sections, 
the colonies of quail, prairie chickens, grouse, 
pheasants and other birds, scattering remnants 
of whose species remained as a nucleus. 

In most of the states, almost simultaneously, 
laws were passed for the protection of many 
varieties of fresh-water fish; and somewhat 
more generally, perhaps, for the protection of 
the smaller fur-bearing animals and deer. It 
may be said to the credit of the average Amer- 
ican boy of that period that he claimed no spe- 
cial exemption for himself from the operation 
of-these legally imposed regulations, though to 
many of these the opportunity remained to 
transgress without fear of detection or prore- 
cution. 

In the State of Indiana, during recent years, 
an interesting experiment in wild life conserva- 
tion has been carried on. The effort there seems 
to have been to restore the once numerous colo- 
nies of game birds, and encouraging success 
appears to have resulted. Quail are now abun- 
dant in many sections, and, most remarkable of 
all, in the southern counties where wild turkevs 
once existed in great numbers, there are now to 
be seen many of these birds, believed at one time 
to have been almost exterminated. Effective 
work has been done also in propagating and pre- 
serving game fish, and in some counties the 

deer have returned to the woods and forests. 

No single achievement could possibly testify 
more eloquently and convincingly to the 
thoughtfulness and generosity of the American 
people. In this work of constructive conserva- 
tion they see no prospect of monetary or com- 
mercial gain. But there can be seen in it the evi- 
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dences of a realization that a valuable and last- 


ing lesson has been taught by, what proved al- 
most to be a disastrous experience. Thoughtless 
greed has perhaps forever banished the once vast 
colonies of wild pigeondg, as well as the once fa- 
miliar prairie hen. Save for the members of the 
quail and grouse families, few game birds except 
those of the migratory species have survived in 
appreciable numbers. 

Those states and communities which have un- 
dertaken to restore and protect the wild birds 
and animals are entitled to unstinted commenda- 
tion, as also are those individuals who, with con- 
sideration and forbearance, regulate their con- 
duct to conform to the expressed will of the pub- 
lic. The fact seems to have been impressed that 


it is as much the part of a sportsman to conserve’ 


and protect wild life as it is to prove his own skill 
and adroitness in its destruction. 


Wessex memories of the “tribble” in the 
choir may grow dim, despite the efforts of 
Thomas Hardy to keep : 
them ever fresh, if the / 
tendency continues for 
dialects to give way to 
uniformity in spoken 
language. The wee | 
Scots girl in her frock 
of pink and white may 
no longer give a “‘puckly” 
0’, flowers to her maiden aunt, nor the house- 
wife invite her neighbor to “pree’’ her blaeberty 
jam, if the movement toward a common speech 
grows apace. The fiddler of the village may 
not oblige with “twa raw”; rather will he play 
a “few bars” in time to come. Even the “bon- 
nie” lass may yet become “beautiful.” for the 
old order is departing, in language as in other 
things. , 

Cumberland and Westmorland see the drift 
and, through organization, are endeavoring to 
preserve the dialect of the North Country. In 
this they are joined by districts north and south. 
And they are assisted and encouraged directly 
and, indirectly by such men as Harold’ Brig- 
house; with his Lancashire plays and alluring 
lines. Authors have done much in times past 
for the dialect of particular localities. Ian Mac- 
lareh won hundreds to his side when he talked 


Can 
Dialects 
Survive 

the ‘Radio? & 


ae 


in-braid Scots, for instance, of the threshing of | 


the corn: “It's a bonnie sicht tae see the pure 
grain falhin’ like a rinnin’ burn on the corn- 
room floor, and a glint o’ the sun through the 
window turning it intae gold.” 

Scott and Stevenson owe to dialect much of 
the charm of their literature. Barrie was at 


é< 9 . 
home in “A Window in Thrums,” and his skill- ' ern federal and democratic lines. The non-Brahmin and | 


| the orthodox Muhammedan minorities ask for the reten- 
_ tion of the British raj until they are educated and strong 
| enough to protect themselves. | 


ful use of dialect helped to send him to the 
heights of fame before he turned dramatist. 
S. R. Crockett found in the quaint language of 
Galloway a road to the hearts of his readers. 
Yet, while the records of words and phrases 
that identify districts—employed as they are to 
express beautiful thoughts and kind reminis- 
cences—may retard their decline, the trend 
appears inevitable. 

Sentiment, nationality and philological in- 
terest cause many to regret the gradual disap- 
pearance of a dialect, vet it is found that the 
roots of the new growth lie in soil where one 


would most expect the old dialect to be cher- | 


ished—in the homes of the countryside where 
the dialect is spoken. The farm laborer ‘finds 
difficulty ip being understood when he moves 
outside his locality, for colloquialisms familiar 
to him are not readily appreciated away from 
home. To ease the path of the new generation 
he encourages his children to speak a tongue 
common to all. Classic English is taught in 
the schools. It becomes a mark of dignity in 
youth, of culture in manhood. 

But a factor more potent than these in deter- 
mining the future of dialects is radio. Lectures 
and talks are radiocast from city to city, country 
to country, continent to continent. Speeches 
are carried “over the air,” and-while passengers 
talk by telephone at sea, the captain and ship’s 
crew “listen in” to what is happening on the 
land. There is a constant interchange of spoken 
words, the e:ect of which in bringing about 
greater uniformity is certain. Hence the activity 
of those who would retard, if they may not be 
able to prevent, the disappearance of dialects. 
There is much that is precious in dialects, and 
no one would deny that their preservation as a 
record of the progress of lan~uage is a laudable 


| pursuit. 


Editorial No otes 


It would be difficult to find a more fitting 
method of marking the centenary of St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Ont., than by 
clearing off the balance of the debt incurred 
when it was rebuilt in 1900. This fine edifice, a 
small replica of St. Paul's, in London, was the 
outcome of the zeal and devotion of a little 
company of united Empire loyalists whose de- 
votion to the British Throne impelled them to 
abandon homes and property in the United 
States after the War of Independence, and to 
settle in the vicinity of the ancient Fort Fronte- 
nac, on Lake Ontario. They built a little church 


in 1784,'and in 1825 the foundation stone of the 


present building was laid. When Kingston was 
the capital of Upper Canada the church was 
the scene of several historic events. Incident- 
ally King George IV contributed £500 toward 
the building fund in 1825, on condition, it is 
understood, that it should always serve as the 
garrison church, a condition which has been 
fulfilled from that day to this. 


oo 


It appears, according to press reports, that 
there is some talk of reviving the bootleggers’ 
union in Chelsea, Mass. ‘This organization for 
mutual benefit, exists in part, it seems, but of 
late has waned somewhat in influence through 
several causes. For one thing, it is said, the 
presence of a constant fund for legal protection 
of members. for “fixing,” ‘and other practices, 
has not been so imperative. But now we read 
that men in Chelsea on the inside of the liquor 
ring are up in arms over what they term the 
“riding” of their friends by the federal agents 
out of the city and to East Cambridge jail for 
subsequent arraignment in the United States 
Court in connection with the liquor clean-up. 
When the prohibition law is not eriforced, the 
liquor men are Joud in their complaints about 
the danger to the Constitution, etc., and when 
it is enforced, the bootleggers form a union! 


, blooded city never was, never will be. 


Interest of late has been divided between two events: 
Earl Birkenhead’s declaration about India, andthe in- 
creasing gravity of the mining crisis.. Lord Birkenhead’s 
sbeech was, in essence, a plea to “wait and see.” 

In his view, the new Constitution has neither been 
a failure nor a success; it is still uncertain whether 
Western democratic machinery is suited to the Orient; 
no further progress can be made until. Indian political 
leaders are willing to abandon: Non-cooperation, and it is 
probably bette: that any real .reconsideration of the 
constitutional problem shoald be postponed till 1929, the 
date provided in the Constitution itself, for revision. 

The predominant feeling in England about India 
today, as.about so many other large questions,.of policy, 
is bewilderment. Public opinion outside extremist circles 
is agreed on two pointe: Ahe first is that India has dcfi- 
nitely started on the road to self-government and must 
continue to progress along that road; the second is that 
she is manifestly nowhere: Dearly. ready, to take tull 
responsibility for her own affairs. But heyond that, on 
questions like, What is the next step to be taken? How 
can the Western theory of democracy be adapted to the 
complex religious and social conditions of Indian life? 
there is still complete confusion. 

> + + 


The problem is extraordinarily complicated, extraor- 
dinarily important and extraordinarily interesting. Every- 
where in India Western liberal education, with the ever- 
growing contact with modern civilization, is. breaking 
down the ancient beliefs and practices of the past. The 
intelligentsia—that is, those who have been educated in 
England or Europe, or in missionary and other Western 
schools and colleges in the East—naturally demand the 
immediate transplantation of democratic institutions to 
their own lands. They are, however, but a tiny minority. 
The great mass of the people are illiterate, are uninter- 
ested in public affairs, and still rely on the Government 
to protect them from exploitation, oppression and forcign 
and civil war. 

Moreover, modern education has produced much more 
excitable effects in the East than in the West. In Europe 
and America education has had behind it the background 
of. centuries of Christian teaching. Many so-called Chris- 
tians-may be poor specimens of the faith they profess. 
None the less, Western civilization is saturated with the 
moral teaching which lies at the root of Christianity. 

The moral background of the Mubammadan, the 
Hindu and the Buddhist-Confucian world is quite differ- 
ent, and when education liberates the thinking of thetr 
adherents the results are more uncontrolled than the 
results of education in the West. 
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The consequence is that there is quite as much con- 
fusion about the future in India as there isin Bngland. 
Mahatma Gandhi has' for several years been preaching 
the complete dissociation of India, in: thoyght and 
practice, from what he believes to be the materialistic 


ideals of the West. 
C. R. Das, the Swarajist and Nationalist leader who 


has recently passed away, rejected the political aspects 


me prevent a break which will be disastrous to all. 


- democracy was unsuited to India and that the true solu- | 
| tion was the substitution of a native Indian executive | 


of Mr. Gandhi's teaching, but became convinced 


autocracy for the present British autocracy. 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


From A Lonvon CORRESPONDENT 


The Indian Liberals, on the other hand, demand the | 


immediate creation of a self-governing India on West- 


The immediate future of India, therefore, is very un 
certain. a state.of affairs which was reflected in Lord 


Birkenhead’s speech. Generally speaking, opinion is con- | 


solidating behind the view that Great Britain must 
remain responsible for maintaining the structure of con- 


en : 

| | ‘orderly government in India as a whole, 
oad thax’ fames yo sacs Se bility for their Own affairs must 
be given to the individual races and peoples within it. 
Lord Birkenhead, however, has invited the Indian leaders 
to make practical proposals of their own,.and most of 
the remaining four years will probably be devoted to find- 
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comes to a see Haga the last. day 
of. July, for on that date a lockout will occur unless a 
suevionr agreement has. been made. The elements in 
the crisis are simple, though the solution is not. The 
world demand -for coal-has fallen, partly through bad 
times; partly .because of increased use of electricity 
me i ) t between owners and miners 

The existing agreemen 7 
provides for the distribution of the proceeds of the indus- 
try between the two in the proportion of 15 per cent to 
capital and 85 per cent to labor. But with trade as it 
is today, this agreement has satisfied néither side, for it 
has produced neither adequate wages nor adequate profits. 

In recent weeks 300,000 miners have been unemployed 
and many mines have been closed, while no pits, savo a 
few favored ones, have even covered their working 
expenses, 

The owners’ solution is longer hours and lower 
wages, so as to reduce the price of coal and focrease 
sales. The miners reply that the output per man for 
the seven-hour day ts as high as it was with the eight- 
hour day; that reduction of wages or increase of hours 
here will be followed by a similar movement in other 
countries and ‘will only result in starvation wages witli- 
out any benefit to employment or tradé, and that the 
solution is the unification of the mines under public 


‘ownership. 
+ + + 


The truth is that there is no simple solution. Neither 
the ownérs’ nor the miners’ proposals will wipe out the 
aftermath of the war nor the effect of electricity and 
oi}. There are too many miners and there is a lowered 
demand for coal, and the fundamental remedy is either 
to find employment for miners in new occupations, or to 
find new uses for coal. But that it is extraordinarily 
difficult’to do when trade all round is as tlepressed as it 
is today. 

Hut the real seriousness of the situation arises from 
a further factor. The railway~men, the iron and steel 
men and certain other trades are also being faced with 
demands for lower wages.. The proposal has been made 
by the miners that the famous Triple Alliance which 
broke down in 1921 should be renewed, and that if a 
stoppdge occurs in the minés, there should be a simu!- 
taneous strike on the railways and by the’ transport 
workers, so as.to force acceptance of their united de- 
mands on the employérs. 

Under ordinary circumstan@es such a proposal would 
get little support. But unemployment has continued so 
long, the demand for wage reductions has been made 
together, and the temper of certain sections has been 
so hardened, partly by Communist agitation and partly 
by bad times, that those most experienced in industrial 
affairs have misgivings that it may be very difficult to 


ing a solution as to the next step when 1929 arrives. 
ee 


The mining crisis 


+ @.. ® : 

The announcement that Stanley Baldwin. Geoffrey 
Dawson, the editor of The Times; H. A. L. Fisher, the 
well-known educationalist, and other notables, have been 
appointed Rhodes Trustees recalls attention to the edu- 


| cational endowments of a very remarkable man. People 


| have rather forgottei Rhodes, perhaps because of the 
| shadow cast over his name by the Jameson raid. He 
| was one of thé. few men who gave his name to a coun- 
| try—Rhodeagia—and he left his fortune to promote two 


| 


ends—the “moralizing” of education, and the promotion 
of better understanding between the various elements of 
the Englisn-speaking world by means of such education. 


—— ; 


The Week in New York 


New York, July 25 
From any window that one may. look out upon the 
cubistic piles of steel and concrete of New York City, 
it is apparent that Time does no plodding here. Genera- 


| tions pass on the jump. All visible signs say that every 


day brings its changes. Even the “Step lively’ of the 
subway guard is now obsolete, for subway gnards have 
been superseded by automatic devices’ which open and 
close the doors of the underground, operating from the 
forward car. 

To the homecomer after a lapse of some years in 
other lands and other cities, the changes are striking. 
The panorama of even a decade ago i# gone; a hew one 
unfolds. And, incidentally, the New York of a decade 
ago is just as much gone as is the Bowling Green of the 
days when the figure of George III adorned each of the 
iron pickets of the Green fence. Old skyscrapers are 
quite overtopped by new piles of steel and concrete that 
lift their heads high skyward. 

Wherever one may go in any of the five boroughs 
changes are visible. Lower Manhattan lifts up its many- 
storied crags higher than ever before, obscuring Trinity 
and making Wall, Nassau, lower Broadway and all the 
other streets appear veritable chasms surrounded on 
every side by high pinnacles. os 

And so ‘it is all the way up: to old Herald Square. 
There the brazen-tongued anvil no lonker thunders the 
hours; the presses are gone, too, with the faces of those 
who gave this section of Manhattan its unofficial name 
of Herald Square. Just west is now the greatest gar- 
ment center in the world—totally unlike what it was a 
decade ago. 

And thus it continues all the way “uptown,” Below 
Central Park at Fifty-Ninth Street_few, indeed, are ibe 
old landmarks left. Instead one finds specialty shops that 
are more elegant than those of the Rue de la Paix or of 
narrow, crowded Bond Street. 

East Side, West Side, all about the town—change. 
Day and night the steam shovel excavates, the steam 
riveter hammers huge beams and girders into place. 
Unnoticed by the Gothamite, ever‘louder grows the roar 
of the city—the city that never sleeps. 

> > > 

The day of Good Samaritans has not passed. Just as 
they existed on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho in 
antique times, so do they travel the highways and the 
byways and the city streets in these modern days. This, 
at least, is the experience of a foot traveler from New- 
ark, just across the-river from Manhattan, who tramped 
all the way to Cincinnati and returned home merely to 
find out what a wanderer, penniless and hungry, might 
expect to find. 

Not once, but many times, he found that the things 
which happened in old days to the man who traveled 
along the Jerusalem-Jericho road, happened to him, 
He fell in with thieves and bootleggers, met charitable 
and uncharitable motorists and knocked at the doors of 
charitable and uncharitable welfare societies. Of the 
last, twenty refused him aid when he applied for it; one 
helped him. Nine times highwaymen held him up, but 
when they found that he had no worldly wealth, nine 
times they extended a friendly hand and three times 
they gave him money. All along the roadside he found 
that the lowly and needy wére always ready to divide 
with bim their food and drink. 

Five times on his journey he laid dewn beside the 


| road, as if he had fallen from exhaustion or injury, and 
| waited to see what passing motorists would do. 
| hundred and thirty-two did what the Levite did—"“passed | 


Two 
by on the other side.” But one motorist in each fifty 
stopped to help him. 

+ + 

It -has been charged that New York City is “cold”; 
that its people.are in too great a hurry to heed the 
impulses of the heart. Such charges are made only by 
those who do not know. <A bigger-hearted, warmer- 
It a fledgling 
sparrow falls there are millions of hands to pick it up— 
glad to nurture it until it.can preen its wings for flight. 
Too big mentally for bigotry, too cosmopolitan for nar- 
row sectionalism, it is international in its thought and 
nondenominational in its charity. The real New York, 
speaking a language peculiarly its own, tells the world 
in a way mankind understands that it is the home of the 
“go-getter,” the El Dorado of the man with: an idea. 
Here North and ‘South, Bast ‘and West, are rubbing 
elbows with the Old World, the Levant and the Orient, 
each playing its part in this drama of modern accom- 
plishment. 

Nor is this modernist product of the Old World and 
the New without its sense of humor, its willingness to 
laugh, to pause in its seeming hurried pursuit of accom- 

. | } 
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plishment and tell a joke or hear one, or, better still, 
see one. 

Ready, too, it is to aid, individually and collectively, 
where aid is needed; to hold forth a hand to help the 
“down-and-out” pull himself together and start anew 
with vision enlarged by experience. This was brought 
strikingly to public attention this week when it was 
discovefed that a charwoman employed in one of the big 
buildings in New York City had, in the face of starva- 
tion at home, ‘returned to the rightful owner $100 which 
she had found in one of the offices it was her business 
to clean. When she turned this money over to the fore- 
woman, it was uncovered that at home her children were 
without food; her rent overdue. Investigation disclosed 
that she had long been acquainted with Penury. 

The thing that happened then was typical of New 
York City. At once the little charwoman found willing 
hands to help her. All the way from Wall Street to the 
“Great White Way” funds began to pour in to meet her 
immediate, and even her future, needs. Three little girls 
from the upper West Side started collective giving when 
they opened an improvised lemonade stand in front of 
their home to raise money for this honest charwoman. 
Within a few hours after her act of honesty had become 
known, she was the recipient of more money than she 
found in the packet she had returned to its rightful 
owner. 

“It has been a long time since I have had so much 
money at one time,” she said. - - 

‘The garden of the New York Botanical Society in 
Bronx Park is, in these midsummer days, no place for 
such a man as he of whom Wordsworth wrote: “A 
primrose by the river's brim, a yellow primrose was '0 
him, and it was nothing more.” This week it has been 
a riot of color. Wild thyme, mignonette, lady's slipper 
and hollyhocks, old-fashioned flowers such as made 
gorgeous the beautiful.English countryside in the days 
of Shakespeare and which still bring joy to simple 
folk, provide a feast of color and greatly reward (he 
lover of the beautiful who journeys to the end of the 
Third Avenue “El.” And, once within the garden, one 
instinctively recalls Riley's words: “There ain't no style 
about them.” But, as Riley adds, the garden would be 
“lonesomer without them and shaded by a good dea! 
blacker shadows than. the morning-glories niake, and the 
sunshine would be sadder for their good, old-fashioned 
sake,” 

Scores of newer blossoms from all parts of the wor! 
have been added by flower lovers during three centuries 
to the original old-time blooms, Brought to New. York 
from many climes, all are growing hardily. in the «a: 
den's spacious. plots. Hellotrope from South America 
and moss verbena from the Andes Mountains are there. 
the latter attracting scores of colorful hummingbirds 
and bees through the sunny hours, Marigolds of three 
varieties——the tall French, the African And the King 
are attracting attention because of the profusion of their 
flowering. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Brief communicationa are welcomed, but the editor must remain #04 
judge of their ourrenttly and he doea not undertake ta hold Aimer’! oF 
thie mewapaper reapongi le for the facta or Opinions presented, Anory 


mouse letters are destroyed unread. 


“Criticizing the “Movies’ ” 
To the Editor of THe CuHRisTIAN Scrence Monirror: 


The writer reads and relishes the Monitor almost 
every day, and continues to admire its editorials and 
general make-up. 

There were some phrases in one editorial, however, 
entitled “Criticizing the ‘Muvies,’” which seemed to me 
unfortunate, and not altogather just. The president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, M. Wiills 
Reeve, in your issue of July 9, writes reflections which 
tally with my experience in this small town. 

We have one “movie” here, andthe proprietor is con- 
scientiously anxious to put on worth-while pictures. The 
“block system” renders it almost impossible to get and 
to set such films as he believes in himself, and he, with 
my wife and myself, are on the job in presenting the very 
best we can get foy a-town of this size. My interest in the 
matter is purely moral, and not financial. 

I must express sorrow that your editorial above- 
mentioned was broadcast as a defense of movie industry 
against “detractors.” We are surely not worthy to be 80 
classified. You must be aware that there is far more 
conscience represented in the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in the United States than in film producers and 
distributors. J. H. 

Lime Springs, Ia. 


